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CHAPTER XXIII. 
“ MISERRIME.” 


ON the strength of his increase of income, Mr. Holroyd bought 
two ponies and a cart (and this cart it was noted, had a ladies’ 
step). He had long admired a certain empty bungalow with a 
large garden and rose-screened verandah. More than once he 
had inspected the interior, and at last he boldly gave orders to 
the landlord to have the garden put in order, the hedges clipped, 
and the rooms matted. When it became noised abroad that 
George Holroyd had been seen looking over a large double 
house, that he had ordered a dinner-service, and a piano, the 
truth could be no longer concealed, he was going to be married ! 
This was a fine piece of news for Mangobad. The men con- 
gratulated him somewhat sadly, but the ladies made up for them 
in fervour, and were all on the gui vive to know what the bride 
would be like. Captain La Touche, being searchingly cross- 
questioned, was able. to gratify them with a few particulars 
respecting her. She was young—only nineteen—Irish, and 
pretty, and, as far as he could make out, she would be an 
agreeable addition to their circle. Mr. Holroyd was not the 
least bashful in accepting their good wishes, and seemed anxious 
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to bespeak their friendship, for his future wife. She was so 
young and inexperienced, he declared—quite a child in many 
ways, and only hitherto accustomed to a very quiet country life. 
He was exceedingly grateful for any suggestions offered by 
notable housekeepers, and a great deal of advice was placed un- 
grudgingly at his service. The Judge’s wife engaged a cook, 
khansamah, and ayah; the Chaplain’s sister superintended 
the purchase of lamps and kitchen utensils, the Colonel’s two 
daughters chose furniture for the drawing-room, and went over 
the rooms and discussed arrangements and ornamentation with 
zeal. 

All at once the community were electrified to hear that Mr. 
Holroyd had suddenly changed his mind about what was called 
the “ garden” bungalow, and was going into the two-storeyed one, 
which had so long stood empty—the bungalow in which the last 
tenant, Major Bagshawe, had cut his throat. What was the 
reason of such an extraordinary freak? Why exchange a 
modern, well-built house, with a cheerful aspect, for a gloomy 
tumble-down mansion—certainly more imposing, and standing 
in quite a park-like enclosure, but which had been abandoned 
to rats and ghosts for years. No one knew the motive for this 
strange proceeding—not even Captain La Touche. 

A few days before “this mysterious caprice of George 
Holroyd’s,” the long desired mail had been received—the mail 
which was to bring him Betty’s answer in her own hand-writing, 
instead of that of the telegraph Baboo. The night before it was 
delivered in Mangobad, he could scarcely close his eyes. He 
was astir by daybreak, and watching for the post peon long 
before that worthy began his rounds. Here he came in sight at 
last, and with a good plump packet of letters in his hand. 
George almost tore them from him, and then hurried into his 
room to read them in solitude, where no bearer with tea, or 
sweeper with broom, dared disturb him. There was one from 
his mother, one from his lawyer, one from Mrs. Redmond, one 
from Belle, but where was Betty’s? He turned them over very 
carefully, and then ran out after the dakwalla. “Hullo! Stop! 
Hold on!” he shouted (in Hindustani of course) “you have 
another letter for me.” 

The man halted and showed his wallet ; there was nothing 
else addressed to Mr. Holroyd, no, not even a trade circular. 
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“There must be some mistake,” he muttered to himself, as he 
slowly retraced his steps. Could she have missed the mail ? 
He must only content himself with Mrs. Redmond’s epistle for 
the present, and, happy thought, that thrifty old lady's effusion 
might contain Betty’s letter after all! Alas no, there was 
only one sheet of paper within the envelope, and this is what it 
said : 


“Dear Mr. Holroyd—Your letter and enclosure reached me 
by the last mail, and I am rather concerned as to how to reply 
to it, for I have taken a step that will surprise you, and which 
you may never forgive—I have given your offer of marriage to 
my daughter Belle.” 


A rush of blood came suddenly to George Holroyd’s ears, the 
paper seemed to swim before him; he threw it down on the 
table, and placing both hands to his head, exclaimed aloud: 

“I must be going mad! Either that, or she is writing from a 
lunatic asylum !” 

After a moment’s pause, he once more snatched up the letter, 
and read on : 


“There was nothing in your note that did not equally apply 
to her, and Belle is so fond of you, and you paid her such marked 
attention, that if you were to marry Betty she would lose her 
reason—or break her heart. 

“India has always been her dream, and, with you and India 
combined, her happiness is assured, and I may tell you frankly, 
that this is all that I now care for. You will think me a very 
wicked, unprincipled old woman, but I have your interests at 
heart, as well as Belle's, and though I shall not live to know it, 
you will approve of my conduct yet. I am dying by inches. I 
may not see another summer, and I obey the most natural of all 
instincts in providing (when I can) for my own child. Even if 
you execrate me, I can endure your hatred, for I shall be 
supported by the conviction, that I have done well. 

“ Belle, beautiful. animated, and accustomed to the best 
military society, is the beau ideal of an officer’s wife, and will be 
in a congenial sphere—your credit and your comfort. Betty—a 


simple, little, awkward girl, with no ideas beyond horses and 
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dogs and flowers—is cut out for the position sie is about to fill; 
as the wife of a wealthy country gentleman, she can make 
herself happy in her own land, she is in her element among poor 
people, or in the hunting-field, and would be quite miserable in 
India. She is going to marry Augustus Moore; they are 
devotedly attached to one another, and he has known her from 
her childhood.” 

“ Mentitor fortiter,’ was Mrs. Redmond’s motto, and to do 
her justice, she lived up to it; ina crisis like the present what 
was a lie more or less? This notable falsehood gave a neat and 
suitable finish to the whole scheme. Moreover, like all lies of 
the most dangerous class, it contained a grain of the truth— 
Augustus Moore had known Betty from childhood, and a less 
keen-sighted woman than the mistress of Noone could see that 
he was her slave ; the match was merely a question of time. 

“ In withholding your offer from Betty,” the letter went on to 
say, “I am sparing you the mortification of a refusal. I have 
put the round people in the round holes in spite of you, you 
see, and by the time you are reading this, Belle (who knows 
nothing, poor darling) will be half-way to India with the Calverts. 
Betty has been helping her most zealously in her preparations, 
and keeping up all our spirits with her merry ways, and gay little 
jokes, and songs. 

“]T do not know what we should have done without her ; she 
has not the faintest suspicion that you care for her, for all her 
thoughts are fixed in another direction. Be good to Belle—she 
is quite a child, a spoiled child in many ways; she is not much 
of a manager or house-keeper, for I have wished her to make 
the most of her youth, and only asked her to be happy and to 
look pretty. She is devoted to you, and has been so from the 
very first, though with true maidenly dignity she has concealed 
her feelings—even from me, but I know that the prospect of 
being your wife has filled her with unspeakable happiness. 
Perhaps, after all, you may repudiate her love, you may refuse 
to receive her, and leave her a friendless, nervous, sensitive girl, 
unwelcomed in a strange land—only to return home broken- 
hearted, disillusioned, and disgraced; but I scarcely believe you 
will be capable of this, knowing that she loves you, confides in 
you, and has no friends in India. Do not answer this letter. I 
may as well tell you, candidly, that if you do I shall not read 
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it, but will put it into the fire, for in my failing health, my 
medical man advises me strictly against any kind of unnecessary 
agitation. . Pray, believe me yours most faithfully, 

“EMMA REDMOND.” 


By the time George Holroyd had come to the end of this 
precious epistle, it would be impossible to describe his feelings ; 
they were a mixture of incredulity, horror, agonising disappoint- 
ment, and uncontrollable fury. 

“Mrs. Redmond was mad!” This he swore with a great 
oath; “or he was mad, and every one was mad.” 

He seized his mother’s letter, much as a drowning man 
clutches at a straw; it proved to be a somewhat querulous 
effusion, wondering that he had never given fer a hint of his 
intentions, amazed to hear of his engagement to Belle, and 
pathetically imploring him to “think it over,” but wishing him 
every happiness—whatever his fate. Delighted at the news of 
his uncle’s generosity, and hinting (nay more than hinting) that 
he might share some of his good fortune with Denis—openly 
stating that his poor dear brother wrote the most pitiful 
accounts of his circumstances, and that she was sure he would 
be annoyed to hear that he had actually applied to Mrs. 
Maccabe for pecuniary assistance, instead of to his ows flesh 
and blood, and that a line to Denis Malone, care of the barman 
at the Kangaroo Arms, Albany, South Australia, would always 
find him. 

George put this epistle aside, and tore open Belle’s envelope 
with a shaking hand. 

When his eyes fell on the page beginning “My own, own 
darling,” he crumbled the letter up into a ball, and dashed it 
from him, with anything but a lover-like gesture. 

Then he rose and began to walk about the room like a man 
possessed. He might have guessed how it would be! Betty 
was not bound to him in any way, and whilst he had been 
toiling for her in silence, at the other side of the world—Ghosty 
Moore was within a ride! 

Ghosty Moore was rich, young, and popular. He could give 
her everything her heart desired. She would marry him, and be 
beloved, admired,and happy. A country lady with half a dozen 
hunters, and as many dogs as she pleased. As for him, his 
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life was spoiled, it did not matter what became of him; he 
threw himself into a chair, leant his arms on the table, buried 
his head in them, and wished himself dead. 

That Betty was lost to him was beyond doubt, and that 
Belle was on her way out to marry him, was also beyond 
doubt; but no, he said to himself fiercely, he would never make 
her his wife, and thus fulfil the schemes, and be the easy tool, of 
her iniquitous old mother ; never ! 

To have the dearest hopes of his life dispersed by one 
shattering blow, was surely sufficiently hard for a man to 
bear, but to have another fate imperatively thrust on him within 
the same hour—a fate from which his highest and best feelings 
instinctively recoiled—a fate that his heart most passionately 
repudiated—this was to drink the cup of bitterness to the dregs, 
twice ! 

And if he refused to accept Belle as his bride, what was his 
alternative ? he asked himself, with fierce perplexity. 

He felt dazed and stunned; the more he endeavoured to 
muster his thoughts, to pursue ideas, to reach some definite plan, 
the more unmanageable those thoughts and ideas became. 

It was desperately hard to realise that one short ten minutes 
had changed the whole current of his life. 

* * * * % * * 

Even to one’s old familiar friend, I doubt if it is wise to 
give the entrée to your private room at all hours. He may 
chance to find a soul in earthly torment, a mind ex deshabille, 
with the mask of conventionality and the cloak of reserve torn 
off, and thrown to the winds. 

Captain La Touche was whistling cheerily as he crossed the 
verandah, and entered his comrade’s apartment. He looked 
cool, handsome and débonnair in his creaseless white suit and 
spotless linen (he was such a dandy that he actually sent his 
shirts twice a month to England to be washed ; and oh! feat 
beyond the dhoby! g/ased). He had evidently had a good 
mail, for his face was radiant, and he carried a packet of letters, 
and a French comic paper in his hand. All at once his whist- 
ling ceased, as his eyes fell on his comrade’s prone head—and 
the torn and discarded letters scattered broadcast about the floor. 

“ Hullo, George, my dear old chap!” he exclaimed, “ you have 
not any bad news I hope. No one dead, eh?” 
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George raised a rigid white face to his, and gazed at him 
blankly and shook his head. 

“Your money gone again, eh? ” 

“No!” 

“Oh, come then it can’t be so very bad, pull yourself together, 
my son, and have a whisky and soda; you look as if you had 
been knocked into the middle of next week. What is it all 
about ?” 

“T’ve—I've a splitting headache.” 

“Oh, and is ¢haz all?” rather dubiously. 

“And some rather worrying’ letters,” he continued, making a 
great effort to carry out the second part of his visitor’s prescrip- 
tion. “I shall be all right bye and bye, don’t mind me.” 

At first a wild idea had flashed through his brain. He would 
consult his friend, and put the whole story before him, like a 
hard case in Vanity Fair, and say, “ Supposing a man proposes 
for one girl, and another comes out instead, believing that she is 
the right one—what would you do? Marry her?” But as he 
gazed at Captain La Touche, that sleek, prosperous, cynical 
bachelor, Lord President of the Mess (sometimes a heritage of 
woe) and bitter enemy of matrimony, his heart failed him. 
“Joe,” as he was called, would explode into one of his loud 
bursts of laughter, and declare that it was the best joke he had 
ever heard in the whole course of his life! Instead of being 
sober-minded and sympathetic, he would chaffingly examine the 
capabilities of the subjects for burlesque treatment ; he would be 
jocose and unbearable. But in this belief George did his friend 
injustice ! 

In one vivid mental flash, he saw the ordeal he would now 
have to face at mess, an ordeal he dared not confront. The 
good-humoured jokes, congratulations, and presents of his 
brother officers, were acceptable enough yesterday, but to-day 
they would be torture, as it were, searing a gaping wound with 
red-hot iron. How was he to assume a part—he being no actor 
at the best of times—the part of the happy and expectant 
bridegroom! His thoughts flew to a certain lonely dak bun- 
galow, about twenty miles out, rarely frequented, and sufficiently 
far from the haunts of men. He would go in at once, for ten 
days’ leave for snipe shooting, put a few things together, and 
gallop out there as soon as orderly-room was over. He must be 
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alone, like some wounded animal, that plunges into the thicket, 
when it has received a mortal hurt—that it may die apart from 
its fellows, and endure its agony unseen. 

Once there, he would have time to advise with himself, to 
review the whole burning question, and to meditate on falsified 
hopes, abandoned aims, and a lost love. 

The maturing of this sudden project did not occupy sixty 
seconds, and Captain La Touche was still standing interroga- 
tively in the doorway. 

“I’m not feeling very fit, Joe, the cramming zs beginning to 
tell as you predicted. I think I shall go out for ten days’ snipe 
shooting, to blow the cobwebs out of my brains.” 

“It’s too early for snipe,” objected his visitor, “make it the end 
of next week, and /’// go with you, old man!” 

“TI saw several wisps coming in last evening, and 

“And of course I forgot,’ interrupted the other jocosely, 
“your time is short, poor fellow, and who knows if it may not 
be your /as¢t shoot. Such things have happened! Where are 
you going ?” 

“T was thinking of Sungoo,” he returned rather nervously. 


” 


“Sungoo! A nasty feverish hole! I would not go there if I 
were you.” 

“There are several first class jheels about, and I’d like to 
make a good bag,” returned the other, now lying as freely as 
Mrs. Redmond herself. 


“ Well, well, have your own way, you always do,” returned his 
chum with a French shrug of his broad shoulders. “’Pon my 
word, you gave me a jolly good fright, just now, I thought there 
was bad news, something up at home. By-bye,” and he opened 
his big white umbrella, and strode off to breakfast. 

Sungoo dak bungalow was retired enough for St. Anthony 
himself; it stood aloof from the high road, behind a clump of 
bamboos, and a hedge of somewhat dusty cactus. 

George Holroyd’s active bearer made. daily raids on the 
nearest village for fowl and eggs and goat’s milk, whilst his 
master paced the verandah, or tramped over the country, and 
fought with his thoughts, and endeavoured to shape out his 
future life. Wéillingly would he change his lot for that of one of 
the cheerful brown tillers of the soil, by whom he was surrounded, 
and whom he came across in his long and aimless wanderings. 
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How absorbed and interested was that young fellow, as he sat at 
the edge of a tank, dividing his time between his bamboo rod, 
and bobbing line, and the inevitable Auka, that stood beside 
him. 

He did not seem to have a care in the world!—and it was 
never likely to be Azs fate to marry a woman against his will! 
All the same, did his envious observer but know the truth, it was 
more than probable that the same young man had been married 
from his cradle. Sungoo dak bungalow was not only famed for 
seclusion and sport—it was notoriously unhealthy; the rank 
vegetation and the vapours from neighbouring reedy snipe jheels 
made it an undesirable residence. Hideous spiders with wormy 
legs, and semi-tame toads abounded in the three small rooms. 
Mushrooms grew out of the walls, a family of noisy civet cats 
lodged in the roof, hundreds of frogs held oratorios in a neigh- 
bouring pond, rendering sleep impossible—and altogether it was 
as damp and dreary a dwelling as anyone could wish to see; and 
a man who had taken a dislike to existence, could not have 
chosen a more congenial abode. 

One day George’s bearer went considerably further than the 
nearest mud-walled village ; he galloped post haste into Mango- 
bad, and informed Captain La Touche and his brother officers 
that his master was very ill, in a raging fever, and “talking very 
strangely.” 

“That’s it,” vociferated his chum, “I was afraid there was 
something up. You notice he never sent in a simgle brace of 
snipe, and he knows what a boon they are.” 

He and the station doctor set off at once, and brought the 
patient in the next morning in a dhooly. He was still ina high 
fever, but perfectly conscious and alive to his surroundings. 

For days he had been racked with an uncontrollable longing 
to see Betty only once, and to speak to her face to face—as vain 
a longing as that of the wretched captive in a deep, dark 
dungeon, who languishes to see the sun ! 

As Captain La Touche sat by him, and gazed at him anxiously, 
he opened his eyes, and said in a low voice: “Joe, I would give 
half my life to see her but for five minutes—and to speak to her 
face to face.” 

Captain La Touche was exceedingly concerned, and sub- 
sequently told his brother officers that it looked like a bad 
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business, for Holroyd was still delirious, and wandering in his 
mind. 

Ten days’ excellent nursing brought him round, and the 
doctor was most assiduous in what he called “ patching him up” 
in order that he might be in time to meet the steamer. Never- 
theless all George’s friends were shocked at the change that such 
a short illness had made in his appearance. He looked as if he 
had aged ten years in ten days; his eyes were sunken, his cheeks 
hollow, and he was so weak and emaciated that “he appeared to 
be walking about to save the expenses of his funeral,” and in 
this cheerful condition he went down to Bombay, to accept the 
inevitable, and to receive his bride. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


“THE HONEYMOON.’ 


‘* Face joys a costly mask to wear, 
’Tis bought with pangs long nourished 
And rounded to despair.” 


“On the 5th instant at the Cathedral, Bombay, by the Rev. 
Erasmus Jones, George Holroyd, Lieutenant, Her Majesty’s 
Royal Musketeers, only son of the late George Holroyd, and 
grandson of Sir Mowbray Holroyd, of Rivals Place, county 
Durham, to Isabelle Felicité, daughter of the late Fergus 
Redmond, grand-niece of Lord Bogberry, and great-grand- 
niece of the Marquis of Round Tower. By Telegram.” 

Mrs. Redmond herself had composéd this high sounding an- 
nouncement, and had handed it to Colonel Calvert, with in- 
structions to insert the date, and not to trust it to Holroyd, but 
to see to it himself—perhaps in her secret heart she feared that 
George might modify her magnificent composition. 

The wedding was strictly private, and if the bridegroom 
looked haggard and pre-occupied, the bride was both blooming 
and beaming. The Calverts and Miss Gay were the only guests, 
and after the ceremony, the happy pair went direct to the 
Railway Station, and departed on a tour up country. They 
visited Jeypore, Ajmir, Delhi, Agra, and Lucknow. Belle 
enjoyed the bustle, the constant change, the novelty of her 
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surroundings, the admiring eyes of other passengers and the 
luxury of having every wish most carefully studied. But she 
did not much appreciate Indian sights, and Indian scenery. 
She gave them a very cursory notice, her attention being 
chiefly centred on her fellow travellers. It was the flood-tide cf 
the globe-trotting season—English, Americans, French, and 
Australians, were scattered over the land in hundreds, “doing 
India,” from a certain point of view, and believing that when 
they had seen the Taj at Agra, the burning ghaut at Benares, 
the snows at Darjeeling, a snake charmer, and a fakeer, they 
were henceforth qualified authorities on the Eastern question ! 
The hotels were crammed, the proprietors reaping a golden 
harvest, and often at their wits’ end to find quarters for their 
guests. Belle enjoyed the numerous and varied society she 
met at the table d’hote, her roving, challenging dark eyes daily 
wandered among what were, to her, entirely new types. There 
was the purse-proud, tubby little man, who scorned the letter H 
and expected to be served as promptly and as obsequiously as 
if he were in his own house; who roared and stormed in 
English at amazed Mahomedan khitmatgars, who did not 
understand either him or his wants. There were the people 
who entered into conversation right and left, and cheerfully dis- 
cussed plans and places, the people who never opened their 
mouths, but to receive their forks or knives ; the people who ate 
everything ; the people who barely tasted a morsel—and the 
delicate couple from Calcutta who had brought their own cook! 
The American party, mostly wearing pince-nezs, bright, brisk, 
agreeable, seeing the world at rail-road speed and pleased with 
all they saw, sleeping in trains, eating in “ticca” gharries, ex 
route to some sight, and writing up their diaries at every spare 
moment. The English family—comprised of a father collecting 
facts, a mother collecting pottery, two pretty daughters, a valet 
and a maid—to whom time and money were no object, and 
who were a perfect fortune to the hawkers who haunted the 
hotel verandahs. There was the gentleman from New Zealand, 
who was surprised at nothing but the gigantic size of the cock- 
roaches, and the ruddy-cheeked youth from Belfast, who was 
surprised at everything, and who half expected to see tigers 
sporting on the Apollo Bunder or chasing the Bombay trams ; 
also the two cautious ladies, who brought their hand-bags to 
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the table, and read guide books between the courses. More- 
over, there was the handsome rich young man who had come 
out to shoot big game, and discoursed eloquently of the 
delights of the Terai, and the merits of explosive bullets, and 
shikar elephants, and was not unlikely to be “brought down” 
himself by the bright eyes of an Australian girl, who played off 
Japan, against the jungles. Last, but not least, the seasoned 
Anglo-Indian, passing through to his district or his regiment up 
country, who spoke the language glibly, helped his fellow crea- 
tures to make their wants known, and seemed absolutely at 
home with his trusty bearer, his bedding, and his tiffin basket— 
and being well known to the hotel baboo, and so to speak on 
his adopted heath, secured, without a second’s demur, the best 
room and the best attention. Many of these travellers were 
encountered by the Holroyds over and over again, and Belle, in 
her lively way, had devised nick-names for most of them ; nor 
did they themselves pass unnoticed. No one suspected them of 
being newly married, for Belle, though smartly dressed and 
remarkably handsome, was no young girl; nor were she and her 
husband selfishly absorbed in one another, to the exclusion of 
ordinary mortals. They were known among their companies as 
“the lady with the poodle,” and “the man with the headache” ; 
for George looked as if he were a continual martyr to that dis- 
tressing affliction. He was unmistakably an officer—the lively 
girl who had been in Japan declared she guessed it by his boots 
—and the couple were supposed to be residents taking a little 
cold weather tour, @ /a Darby and Joan. This mistake was in- 
tolerable to Belle, and she pursued one harmless lady with 
undying animosity, because as they were shuffling out to Amba, 
on the same elephant, she had innocently remarked : 

“T suppose this sort of a ride is no novelty to you—you are 
quite accustomed to India.” 

Belle, whose temper was precarious, and who was now in a 
deadly fright, and consequently inclined to be cross, said 
snappishly : 

“Pray how long do you suppose I have been married ? ” 

“Well, say ten years 9 

“Say ten days,” rejoined the bride, with laconic severity. 
_“Ohmy! Iam vexed. Well, I hope you'll excuse me;” 
but Belle did not do anything so generous, and cut her dead 
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when they subsequently met at Laurie’s Hotel, Agra. The 
moon was full, and, as a natural consequence, so was the hotel; 
for what sight so renowned as the Taj by moonlight? Belle 
went over the fort, grumbling and reluctant, in the wake 
of a conscientious guide; the day was warm and _ there 
was far too much to see! The Motee Musjid, the Jasmin 
Tower, the dining halls, durbar halls, tilting yards, court yards, 
and baths—the combined works of Akbar and Shahjehan. 
Her taste was more for the horrible than the beautiful, 
and when she was taken from marble halls above, to dark 
dungeons and underground passages below, and when she had 
crawled, torch in hand, through a hole in the wall, and seen with 
her own eyes the secret chamber where women of the palace 
were strangled and thrown into the Jumna, she expressed 
herself as deeply interested and gratified. The tomb across the 
river was duly visited, and then the Taj. Yes. She admired 
it! but it aroused her enthusiasm in a much fainter degree than 
the contents of a shop of gold and silver embroidery, although 
the sight that bursts on one as they enter the great gateway, 
and catch the first glimpse of the approach, surmounted by the 
famous dome ard minarets, is surely unsurpassed. The Taj, to 
translate its name, is “the crown” of every building in the world, 
and it is to be regretted that Shahjehan did not live to carry 
out his intention of building a similar tomb for himself in black 
marble at the other side of the river, connecting the two bya 
marble bridge. 

Belle agreed to a second visit by moonlight, because, as she 
assured herself, “it was a thing to say she had seen,” but the 
admiration the Tomb evoked, the intent look on men’s faces, 
the tears in the women’s eyes, merely filled her with amazement 
and derision. She praised the delicate Italian inlaid work, and 
the lace-like marble screens, and tried her not particularly 
sweet voice, under the echoing dome, with a shrill roulade that 
considerably startled her unprepared audience. At eleven 
o'clock at night she again found herself in the Taj gardens ; 
“much too early,” she grumbled, as she seated herself on a 
bench half way between the Taj and the entrance. “ The other 
people won’t be here for an hour.” It was evidently “other 
people” she had come to see. George made no remark; he 
stood behind her with his arms folded. He had always secretly 
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worshipped the beautiful in nature—an Indian sunset in the 
rains, a chain of lofty snow-clad peaks at sunrise, were far 
more to his taste than the finest paintings, and the building 
before him, with its pearl-white dome rising into the dark blue 
starry sky, the stately grace of this crown of love, the beauty of 
this perféct monument to a woman’s memory, crept into his 
senses and sank into his soul. The moon was so bright, the 
air so clear, that he could distinguish the fretwork, and the 
heavy-headed lilies around the basement of the tomb, and this 
garden, in which “ the light of the Harem” had lain for eighteen 
years—whilst thousands of workmen laboured and died for her 
fame—was truly a fitting setting for so pure a gem of art, with 
its tall trees and paved walks, its fountains and fish ponds, its 
masses of yellow roses and groves of fragrant orange blossoms, 
now filling the air with their perfume. What a paradise for 
lovers, thought George, an ideal spot for whispered vows this 
exquisite Eastern night! But what had he to do with love? he 
was a married man, and in his heart there was not one spark of 
love for the smart little lady with the dog on her knee, who was 
his own, his wife, his other self for evermore, who had a right to 
be beside him, and to share his lot, as long as they both should 
live. Esteem he might give her, respect and a certain kind of 
admiration, and possibly affection ; but love—Never! Mean- 
while it was his most urgent duty to disguise the truth, and 
sharp as Belle was, she never once guessed it. Who could be 
more attentive than George? Her merest hint was caught at, 
the best carriages and best rooms were secured for her every- 
where, in advance by telegram; he protected her from rain or 
heat, from draught or dust, as if she were made of wax. And 
he had given her most lovely presents. Such a diamond ring 
and such a pair of earrings! If poor Maria Finny could only 
see them she would die—die of envy, hatred and malice. His 
affection was not demonstrative but practical—and, as such, was 
appreciated and preferred. 

As George’s sombre eyes fell upon his companion, he noticed 
that she was now gazing at the Taj in an entirely different 
attitude, with an air of rapt, absorbed meditation. Ah, it had 
grown on her at last, as it did on every one; she had even 
dislodged “ Mossoo,” who was hunting frogs, with all the zeal of 
his nation. 
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« Well, Belle, a penny for your thoughts ?” he asked eagerly. 

«“ Oh,” rousing herself tolook at him. “ Well, I was wondering 
if I could get any curling pins here? and do you know that I 
have been thinking seriously about that blue and silver dress 
front; perhaps I ought to take the pink one after all—you 
remember the one at the corner shop; there was more stuff for 
the body. What do you say, dear ?” 

Here was a companion with whom to gaze on earth’s 
loveliness! No, no, Belle had, as she boasted, no sentiment 
about her; she did not care for past greatness—the marble 
glories of Shahjehan, nor the red granite courts of Akbar. 
She much preferred the present age, a brisk drive back to the 
hotel, and a nice little hot supper; yes, she would rather have 
mulled claret and cutlets than moonlight and marble. 

“ Have both if you like,” returned George after a momentary 
silence, “and had we not better be making a start ?” 

“Both!” rising to her feet. “Oh, you dear, good, generous 
George,” taking his arm as she spoke. “If you are quite sure 
that I am not too extravagant, for there is something else I 
want.” 


“What is that ?” 


“A present for Betty ; you know how good she has been to 
me; she really worked like a slave to get me ready, and I would 
like to send her something pretty; it need not cost much, but 
she has no nice things, no generous George to give her presents,” 
glancing up coquettishly into his face. How white he looked— 
or was it the moon? “You know what a dull life she leads— 
any little pleasure, any little surprise 

“She won’t be dull when she is Mrs. Moore,” he interrupted 
sharply. . 

“T shall tell you a great secret, that no one knows but me; 
she will never marry Ghosty, never. She was quite angry with 
me, when I teased her. She declares she will never marry any 
one, and if she keeps her word, as I hope she will—for who is 
there to marry at Ballingoole ?—it will make my mind so easy 
about poor mamma!” 

As Belle made this sweet, unselfish remark, they had reached 
the entrance, and whilst she was coaxing “ Mossoo” into the 
carriage, George turned away, ostensibly to take one last look 
at the Taj as it appeared framed by the great gateway, but it 
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was not of the Taj that he was thinking. Although his eyes 
were resting on a vision of a dazzling white dome and minarets, 
he was a prey to tormenting speculation ; he was asking himself 
a startling question. Could Mrs. Redmond have lied to him? 
Or was Betty’s speech merely a girl’s hypocritical repudiation 
of alover. Who was the most likely to speak the truth, Mrs. 
Redmond, or Betty ? 

As Belle and her husband drove rapidly back towards the 
cantonments, with “ Mossoo” extended on the front seat of the 
landau ; they were unusually silent ; not one word was spoken 
about their recent expedition—they seemed buried in their own 
thoughts. 

She was busily engaged in mentally making up the pink and 
silver satin, and 4e was thinking, that if what Belle had just 
told him was true—as true as she appeared to believe—he never 
would have married her ! 

Two days later, Mrs. Holroyd was sitting in the hotel 
verandah, surrounded by jewellers, their wares displayed 
temptingly in the invariable manner, on Turkey red. 

“Well! what about that present?” enquired her husband, as 
he discovered her. “Get something good. Will two hundred 
rupees do?” 

“Two hundred! I was thinking of fifty. What a lavish, 
extravagant fellow you are; you will ruin yourself if I don’t 
look after you.” 

But she accepted the sum, in spite of her pretty protestations. 
George was beginning to know what these protestations were 
worth! Belle carefully selected a delicate gold bangle, and 
exhibited it on her own wrist, with much complacency. 

“You are not going to give her that, are you?” he inquired 
with secret dismay. 

“Yes, I thought of it at first ; it would almost match one you 
sent her, but really it is too much to give her, and on second 
thoughts,” with a playful air, “don’t you think it looks very well 
on me?” 

“Yes, yes, of course it does; leave it where it is,” he said | 
with eager acquiescence, “you must keep it yourself.” 

Anything was better than sending Betty a second bangle, and 
Belle, the munificent, the grateful, the honourable, chose for her 
cousin—when her husband was not present—a simple brooch, 
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value thirty rupees, though she told him it cost eighty—and 
pocketed the balance. 

From Agra, the Holroyds went to Cawnpore—melancholy 
Cawnpore !—with its dusty, glaring roads, grim barracks and 
tragic history. The garrulous guide who drove them round, 
lolled at his ease half into the carriage, preferring the véle of 
raconteur to coachman, leaving the horses chiefly to themselves ; 
but no doubt they knew the too familiar weary rounds, from 
Nana Sahib’s ruinous house to the entrenchments—the Memorial 
Church—the massacre ghaut—and the well. The full details of 
the tragedy had a horrible fascination for Belle, and, despite 
her husband’s continual interruptions and denials, she would 
hear all; and the guide, for once, had a listener after his own 
heart ; but the Indian mid-day sun, and Indian atrocities, were 
too much for this excitable traveller with a lurid imagination, 
A climax arrived, when she stood gazing at the angel over the 
well, that exquisite embodiment of sorrow and peace—which 
the guide glibly assured her was “ the work of ‘ Mackitty,’ the 
same man who had built the Taj, at Agra.” As she gazed with 
twitching lips and working eye-brows, she said, “ You call it a 
lovely face, George! Not at all. To me, it is not a face of 
sorrow, but a face of cold, undying vengeance! Yes, ven- 
geance,” she added, raising her voice to a scream, and glaring at 
the guide with a wild flicker in her eyes, “why don’t you keep a 
supply of natives here for us who come on pilgrimage? I know 
what / would do to them, with my own hands.” 

She looked so odd and excited, that the old soldier was com- 
pletely cowed, and ceased to relate how “he and Havelock” had 
marched to the relief of Cawnpore. This handsome lady had a 
strange face, she was muttering to herself, and gnawing her 
handkerchief, as she lay back on the carriage cushions, and she 
had passionately tossed his humble offering—a bit of yew from 
the site of the house of massacre—far away into the powdery 
white road. He had not even the presence of mind to ask for a 
whiskey peg, when George paid him off at the station, but he 
whispered confidentially as he pocketed his rupees: 

“T’ve seen ’em in hysterics, and I seen ’em crying, but I never 
saw one take on like her before,” indicating Belle with his bony 
thumb. “She would draw me on, you see—and all them times 
is real to me—I was in’em, and my words has worked on her 
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feelings, them and the sun has done it ; keep her cool and quiet, 
and she may come all right in time for the mail train.” 

But was it the sun? A terrible thought, a sickening dread, 
occurred to George ; was there not a gleam of insanity in those 
fiery red eyes, that encountered his in the dim light of the 
waiting-room? He and her Ayah applied ice and eau-de- 
cologne to her head, and kept her in a still, dark room in com- 
plete quiet, and this regimen wrought a speedy cure. By the 
following morning, Belle declared herself ready to go on at once, 
to go anywhere, and they proceeded to Lucknow. The grey, 
shell-shattered walls of the Residency, the scene of her country- 
men and women’s heroic resistance, had no more interest for 
Mrs. Holroyd than the Taj. The Silver Bazaar and the cavalry 
band at the “Chutter Munzil,’ were far more to her taste, not to 
speak of a screaming farce at. the Mahomed Bagh Theatre. At 
length they turned their faces towards Mangobad, and as the 
train steamed out of Lucknow Station, George, as he carefully 
arranged Belle’s pillows and rugs, and books and fans, breathed 
a deep sigh of thankfulness and relief. Az any rate the honey- 
moon Was over. 


(To be corxtinued.) 
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Victoria Colonna. 
BY EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


A WONDROUS inheritance awaits the children born during these 
closing years of our nineteenth century, who will spring into 
youth with the growing light of that coming twentieth which 
just begins to dawn upon us now with its far-away visions of 
marvels passing the wildest dreams of our fathers’ time. Years 
hence, our little children of to-day will enjoy the intimate 
companionship of the fairy Electra, whose acquaintance we are 
gradually cultivating with some danger and great cost. This 
force of the future is but a type of the multifarious, magic gifts 
that lie almost within touch and grasp of the cunning hand of 
man, now that the accumulated science of all the ages is on the 
point of breaking into light and power beyond the measure of 
our thoughts. We are living in a great historical epoch, yet, 
looking back just four hundred years, we shall recall a time of 
change and progress, an alteration in the state of man on earth, 
and his prospective of the life beyond, at least as startling as the 
rapid march of humanity in these days of ours. 

In the year 1490, when Victoria Colonna saw the light, 
Copernicus and Luther were already born to change the story of 
the Heavens and bring the oracles of God face to face with the 
reason of individual man. Within the sick bosom of the Mother 
Church, Savonarola was preaching his great “Revival” at 
Florence, against the human corruptions that blurred the face of 
the spouse of Christ; resisting, like a martyr of the early age, 
even unto death by fire: such being his reward from the worst 
Pope who ever dishonoured his charge, Alexander VI. Already 
Columbus had added a new hemisphere to complete the circuit 
of the inhabited globe, while Caxton, by developing and perfect- 
ing the printer’s art, had unlocked a wider world to the coming 
races of mankind. 

In all the stir and movement of that rapid time, Italy bore her 
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full part, although torn with factious contests between her many 
rival provinces, too often cursed with intriguing, selfish princes, 
or republican juntas, who, by their suicidal compacts with 
foreign invaders, brought fire and sword and desolation upon the 
fair and hapless land. 

Among the first of the Italian nobility, the long descended 
house of Colonna held their place in Rome, and swayed the 
balance of power very greatly towards whichever side they chose 
to favour amongst the native or alien masters who fought for the 
crowns and principalities of their oppressed country. At this 
time, the head of that great house, Fabrizio Colonna, a prince of 
military profession and literary tastes, had recently abandoned 
the alliance of Charles VIII. of France in favour of Ferdinand 
of Spain, the politic prince who afterwards so greatly over- 
reached our astute Henry VII. in matrimonial higgling over the 
hands of the unlucky Katharine, and the two English Princes, 
Arthur and Henry, her successive husbands. Fabrizio had 
already several sens by his wife, Agnes da Montefeltro, daughter 
of the reigning Duke of Urbino, when his youngest child, a girl, 
was born. She received in a happy hour, the grand name of 
Victoria—in Italian, Vittoria, which, throughout her life, she so 
nobly bore. 

Fabrizio, after passing over to the Spanish party, became 
closely intimate with its chief leader and supporter in Italy, Don 
Alphonso D’Avalos, Marquis of Pescara, whose blue blood was 
traced back to a very ancient stock in the country about Toledo. 
This grandee had an only son, Ferrante Francesco D’ Avalos, of 
nearly the same age as Colonna’s Victoria, and the friendship 
between the fathers was cemented by a family alliance through 
these two infants, solemnly married at four years old. 

This parental forecast of the fate of two young creatures—a 
common custom of the time—proved fortunate for both. 
Victoria grew like some fairy princess dowered with magic gifts, 
most lovely in her rare blonde beauty, with great, dark, southern 
eyes. She was accomplished not only in feminine arts of music, 
song, and dance, design and colour with the painter’s pencil, or 
embroiderer’s needle; she was instructed, as became the 
daughter of that great Roman house, in the newly-revived 
learning of the classic days; Latin was familiar to her as a 
dialect of her native tongue, while the so‘t Italian speech was 
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her constant study and delight in prose and tuneful rhyme. The 
wonder of Italy, she was the charm of her own home; full of 
affection for her parents, and for another, the future bridegroom 
she had learned to love from a child, and to whom her fondness 
grew the more, as he kept pace with her in like years, a gallant 
youth, a student and poet like herself, but stout of arm and 
versed in all graceful feats of chivalry and war ; with a splendid 
form to please a maiden’s eye, a lofty spirit to compel the 
homage of her innocent heart. 

Another attraction in her eyes must have gathered round him 
when smitten by the sorrow of his father’s tragic death. Don 
Alphonso D’ Avalos, in his zeal for the service of his sovereign, 
undertook to reduce the fort of Castel Nuovo, a stronghold by 
the sea at Naples, almost the last that remained in possession of 
the French, as a remnant of their late conquests in the kingdom 
of the Sicilies, so long an appanage of Spain. The besieged 
proved obstinate, and the Spanish marquis found—or thought to 
find—an ally within the place, a Moor, who took his money to 
sell the pass. One night, by this man’s connivance, Avalos 
planted a ladder against the wall. As he mounted it the first, 
the Moor made a show of reaching him a hand, while in the very 
moment, a treacherous missile from above hit him in the throat, 
and flung him back on the ground, dead! This calamity, so 
terrible to an only son, could not fail to stir the very depths of 
compassion and tenderness in the breast of young Pescara’s 
fair betrothed. 

Finally, at the age of eighteen, the lovers were made one. On 
the 27th December 1509, the bride was led to the altar, in 
Naples; the nuptial feast and rejoicings were held with regal 
magnificence in the Island of Ischia, where the family of Avalos 
made their chief residence. Here a daughter of their race, 
Constance D’ Avalos, the young widowed Duchess of Amalfi, had 
undertaken the care and government of the family in place of 
her brothers and nephews slain in war. Notwithstanding her 
sex, she kept the post of perpetual castellan of Ischia, that island 
being the key of the Neapolitan kingdom. The Spanish 
monarchs added to her honours one by one. She became 
Duchess of Francavilla, afterwards Princess, by creation of 
the Emperor, Charles V. At this time of which we speak, she 
was renowned for her love of literature, especially of poetry. 
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Her island court was the resort of the learned and gifted, from 
every part of Italy. Between this lady and the young bride a 
delightful friendship grew ; many congenial hours between such 
women varied the charm of early-married happiness assured toa 
young husband and wife who seemed born for each other. 

These were the warlike times of Pope Julius II., and some two 
years after this marriage, the French, for the second time, made 
a descent on Italy. Against them, Spaniards and Italians made 
a common league; Pescara followed his father-in-law, Fabrizio 
Colonna, to the Spanish camp, summoned both by duty to his 
liege lord and his own burning desire for noble adventure. 

Victoria saw her father and husband go out, swept away by 
the fierce stream of war, where so many of the race of Avalos 
had left their heroic lives. It is said she never shed a tear at 
parting with her all on earth, in the day of her young happiness, 
Far from dissuading Pescara, she crushed her grief and anxiety 
in the depths of her own heart, and bade him prove himself the 
worthy heir of his great name. She only asked that he would 
not cast his life away for the mere boast of valour, that he would 
remember her who loved him, and was left alone to await his 
return, trembling with mortal fear. 

With fond embraces, but without a tear, she saw her lord and 
lover depart in company with Raymond de Cordona, the 
Spanish viceroy of Naples, and the chief barons of that kingdom, 
who were bound to join their sovereign’s army. 

Weeping and praying, now that his eyes could no longer see 
her grief, Victoria spent the passion of her heart upon the altars 
of God, or in the flow of her thoughts in verse, borrowing from 
pain a new, divine power of intercession and song. 

Work was the unfailing anodyne for her trouble and suspense. 
Besides her studies and literary tasks, she required some human 
interest to engage her energies and divert the mother instinct 
unsatisfied by any living fruit of love. A young cousin of her 
husband’s, and his presumptive heir, Alphonso D’Avalos, 
Marquis of Vasto, was then at Ischia. This youth was devoted 
to “athletics,” as practised in that day ; skilled in all knightly 
excrcises, but apart from these, uncouth, uninstructed, and 
imbued with lofty scorn of mental labour—accused too of an un- 
governable and ferocious temper. Victoria was grieved to see 
so fine a boy, amply endowed by Nature, made unmanageable by 
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bad bringing up, and set herself to tame the young savage. She 
took him in hand with so much love, with such tact and 
judiciousness as to prove how much woman’s gentle sway can 
mould the character of aman. The rebellious spirit soon gave 
way to her; the young man was absolutely changed. He 
became courteous, studious, and actually developed a graceful 
talent for verse, so that in after years, he won the praise of a 
cultivated gentleman, no less than a valiant soldier. Victoria 
was so proud of her work that she was wont to say of the lad, 
only a few years her junior, “she had brought forth this young 
spirit with her mind, and though childless, esteemed herself 
barren no longer.” 

In the early spring of 1512 the invaders poured down into 
Lombardy, led by a young hero, Gaston de Foix, nephew to the 
French King Louis XII. They were arrested on their passage 
down towards Rome by the strong city of Ravenna. Fabrizio 
Colonna, his cousin Prospero and the young Marquis of Pescara 
flung themselves into the town to hold it at all costs against the 
enemy. Five, six assaults were repulsed; the genius of old 
Rome lived again within those walls in the hearts of the 
Colonnas.* On April 11th the historic battle was fought between 
the French and Spanish armies before the town; the invaders 
were victorious. Fabrizio Colonna and Pescara sought to 
redeem the day by a wild sally at the head of a charge of horse. 
They were overwhelmed and taken, desperately fighting, while 
the conqueror, Gaston de Foix, met his fate elsewhere. 

Friend and foe followed the hero’s triumphal funeral pomp 
towards Milan. Before the hearse walked many noble prisoners ; 
among these, Fabrizio Colonna, and the Marquis of Pescara, 
bleeding from honourable wounds in the face. 

Victoria poured out her heart in a poetic epistle to her captive 
lord,t comparable in style to one of Ovid’s heroides, but far more 
human in its living thrill of a wife and daughter’s pain. This 
masterpiece remains amongst the rich store of Italian literature 
handed down by the 16th century. Not so the response, “A 
Dialogue of Love,” said to have been composed by Pescara in 
prison on the story of his own life, and transmitted to his absent 
consort. If so, the world that treasured the one has let the 


* Del Roman mio padre alto valore. Sonetto LXXXVI. 
t+ Epistola a Ferrante Francesco suo consorte, nella rotta di Ravenna. 
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other die. Happily for Pescara, one of the adverse generals was 
his uncle by marriage, by whose good offices the young marquis 
was soon liberated for a ransom of 6,000 crowns, and restored 
to his beloved and most loving wife. 

Though he had fought in a lost battle, he came adorned with 
several scars in the face, not disfiguring, but rather adding a 
grace to the pale, proud features, in a woman’s eyes, while they 
touched her deepest sympathies to the quick. 

Three halcyon years together comforted them for all trials 
and disappointments of the world. Ischia received them to 
perfect peace amidst her summer seas, although Italy lay in 
cruel pangs under the feet of her alien masters. 

Again the trumpet-note of battle penetrated to the wave-girt 
home of love; Pescara, burning for action and renown, broke 
away once more from happiness for the desperate chances and 
doubtful rewards of war. 

He went away on the 28th November, 1515, taking with him, 
by Victoria’s consent, his young cousin Alphonso D’Avalos. He 
joined the Spanish army, as an officer of the first rank, promoted 
for his former valour. But the tide was still adverse to the 
Italian cause, and Francis the First, king of France, after his 
victory at Marignan, remained master of Northern Italy till the 
next war, in 1521, when Pescara wrested Milan out of the grasp 
of the French. 

Italy’s opportunity came at last. After a protracted struggle, 
carried into the enemy’s country without any decisive advantage, 
Pescara and the chief body of the Imperialist forces threw 
themselves into the town of Pavia, for a final stand against the 
French king, who laid siege to the place on the 28th October 
1524. 

Pescara’s resolution and vigour gave life to the defence. After 
four months’ leaguer, he attacked the king with all his forces, 
and completely defeated him. At the close of this day, 
remembered as the battle of Pavia, Francis, wounded and 
unhorsed, was compelled to yield himself a prisoner to the 
generals of the Spanish sovereign, Charles V. 

Pescara presented himself, clad in mourning, before the royal 
captive. Francis received him as an equal rather than a mere 
courtier. For sucha victory as his no reward seemed too high ; 
might not a viceroyalty—nay, a kingdom be meted out to him 
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by his wonderful fortune, that had already made him master of 
Italy, and of the person of the king of France ? 

Nevertheless, so many triumphs, earned by the great Marquis 
at such cost of his blood and shattered health, failed to receive 
the prompt and ample rewards he looked for. He could no 
longer content himself with thanks and empty honours from 
Charles V., who, generous in words, ascribed the victory mainly 
to his valour, and had admitted him before to the most envied 
privilege a subject could enjoy, of sitting, covered, in the Imperial 
presence. Pescara’s hold on life was already relaxing, in his 
thirty-fifth year ; he had worn out his existence in the service of 
a thankless master, and drifted away from home happiness witha 
wife who was enthroned in the heart of her countrymen far above 
a royal queen—yet only asked to enjoy her husband’s private 
state together in the island palace of Ischia. Ambitious, perhaps 
through his very pride in her, it seemed time for him now to 
take for himself such greatness in this world as might lie at his 
hand. 

Despite his Spanish antecedents, Italy esteemed him as her 
own. He was born a Neapolitan, married to the fair Roman 
princess whose name was a household word in every corner of 
the land. Instinctively the eyes of all who sighed for redress 
or longed for change were turned to him. 

A league was formed amongst the native princes of Italy, 
headed by the Pope, to throw off the yoke of Spain; Pescara 
was pressed to lead the movement, to be inaugurated by a 
treacherous massacre of the Spanish troops. As an inducement 
he was offered the chief share of the spoil—no less than the 
kingdom of Naples. The Holy Father claimed the power to 
confer the investiture upon him, and charged him on his 
obedience to accept the dignity, as it concerned his conscience 
and his soul to do. Thus tempted to satisfy his own secret 
aspiration, the Marquis lent a willing ear to the plot that 
promised to secure for him and his wife the splendours of a royal 
crown. 

Someone spoke the dangerous word that led to suspicion 
of the conspiracy. The Marquis halted between two opinions, 
and finally betrayed all to Charles V. A Spaniard of the 
Spaniards, his foster-mother, Italy, was despised by him when 
the final struggle came with that knightly bond that held him 
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by his allegiance to Spain. In the last few weeks that remained 
to him of life, one fatal fall linked his great name with a traitor’s 
curse for evermore. 

This act accomplished, a lingering sickness, contracted in his 
last wars, prostrated him on his death-bed at Milan. He sum- 
moned his cousin Del Vasto, appointed him his heir, and com- 
mended his wife Victoria to his care. Pescara closed his eyes 
on the 25th of November, 1525. His obsequies were performed 
with great magnificence ; a vast military following of captains 
and soldiers in mourning marched, under banners of funereal 
black, after the hearse towards Naples. At Viterbo they met 
the Marchesa Victoria hastening on her way to nurse and com- 
fort her husband in his illness, only to hear of his death and see 
his body borne away from her towards their southern home of 
lost happiness. Too much crushed to follow, she lay down 
in her dark chamber for the forty days of conventional grief— 
how true in her case the silence of history most eloquently 
speaks. All those days her misery lay hid from human eyes. 

She crept back to her early home—the great city of eternal 
sorrow. At Rome, Pope Clement VII. bestowed her, by special 
favour, at the convent of San Silvestro in Capite. Clement 
gave the nuns strict charge to comfort her with all spiritual and 
temporal consolations, but on no terms to admit her to the 
cloistered sisterhood by lifelong vows. The Holy Father in his 
wisdom made this proviso: Victoria, the star of Italy, could not 
be suffered to hide her light for ever in the private grief that 
overwhelmed her heart and soul. 

As time made her accustomed to the great change from 
wedded happiness to perpetual mourning, she was removed by 
the care of her brothers to the Castle of Marino, where she was 
born. Still her visits to Rome were frequent, and, as the years 
went on, some scattered threads of interest seem to have caught 
up the broken web of her life’s story. 

She grieved for her country during the troubles raised in 
Rome by her own kindred, and more bitterly for the atrocious 
sack of the city by the Imperialists under Bourbon in 1527. 
From Marino her eloquent letters pleaded with her cousin, Del 
Vasto, and other captains of the Spanish army, for protection to 
the hapless citizens lying at the mercy of a barbarous soldiery. 

Thus recalled to the world by compassion for others, Victoria 
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left behind the grandeurs that had satiated her early years, 
living in a modest retirement, where only the great in heart and 
intellect formed a worthy court to surround her in the majesty 
of her sorrow and genius. Friendship, at last, found access to 
her affections. Amongst her intimates, besides the noblest of her 
own sex, we can count every name among the master minds of 
her age in Italy ; chief of them, Michel Angelo Buonarruotti. He 
saw her in the first bitterness of her grief, when she came, newly 
widowed, to Rome, and from that hour the mighty sculptor’s 
spirit clung to hers. Who has not heard the story of his devo- 
tion? the melting of his heroic heart into a love as hopeless as it 
was sublime? 

He knew her too well to strive against the constancy she had 
vowed to her dead. Many princes sought to tempt her, making 
suit to her brothers for her hand; while the universal demon- 
strations and honours that greeted her wherever she moved, 
thoughout Italy, seemed to call upon her to accept a throne. 
They did not understand that no ambition on earth could revive 
the woman’s heart, dead and buried with its’ one love. To all 
such appeals she had but one answer: “ My fair sun” *—thus she 
always called Pescara—“ though hid from all the world, still 
shines for me; in dark weeds no less than in shining attire, I 
keep the faith of my heart unchanged.” 

With friendship, kindness to the suffering, deep study of the 
past, an ardent sympathy with the spirit of progress as it stirred 
the rising age, her grand life was now filled. She was sustained 
through all with the fervent love of God and burning desire to 
rejoin her beloved in Him. Knowledge and the charm of song 
were her instruments to turn the hearts of men towards the 
divine life that, begun on earth, bears fruit in immortality. Her 
poems handed down to us are chiefly sonnets, modelled on the 
form of Petrarch. They are, like his, the living breath of a soul 
in pain, separated for ever on this side the grave from the 
thing it loves: the passionate longing after eternat hope, and joy 
of a reunion in the world to be, thrills through the music of 
their cadences. 

The new art of printing, at this time, had recently opened to 
the broad world of humanity the books of Homer, Plato, Virgil, 
those prophets of nature whose lips were not untouched by the 
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sacred fire of inspiration. Moreover, the printing press was 
multiplying and spreading the canonical books on which the 
Church herself bases her authority. Men’s minds had already 
dared to search the Scriptures and boldly question her exclusive 
title to possess the whole truth of God. The complicated 
structures raised by custom and tradition were rudely shaken, 
and to many, even deep thinkers, these were the all in all. 
Thus faith gave way at the test; a chaos of wild beliefs, or no 
beliefs, rose up to confuse the earnest seeker after spiritual light. 
In the first reaction of human nature against the dreaded 
cutting off from all hope beyond this world, persecution grew 
a gigantic power, setting up a ghastly, merciless idol of man’s 
invention to hide the God of mercy from the children of His 
creation. 

Victoria, beyond a doubt, gave her mind to ‘these great 
themes: it is known that several teachers of the “new light” 
were amongst her intimate friends, so much so, that she herself 
incurred strong suspicions of heresy. But she clung, woman- 
like, to the old faith of her childhood; her desire was to see 
the needed reforms accomplished within the pale of the Church, 
the abuses pruned down, not ruthlessly torn up, the flowers too 
often broken off along with the weeds. There is even a touch 
of feminine pride to be discerned in her written discourse upon 
the Queen of Heaven, addressed to her adopted sister, 
Constance, Duchess of Amalfi, showing the exaltation of 
women in the Virgin Mother above the seraphim and choirs 
of the angelic hosts. 

The love of Divine things seems to have drawn her closer, as the 
years of her widowhood wore away, to the one spirit most akin 
to her own of all she met, the great Michel Angelo. Many a 
time she went to Rome for the sole object of seeing him, a guest 
more honoured than the Emperor, who visited the Marchesa 
Pescara in 1536. When absent, the great artist’s letters and 
verses followed her, more welcomed than the correspondence of 
princesses and queens. 

When, towards her last years, she fixed her residence in the 
city, Michel Angelo habitually took part in the assemblies of 
the wise and learned and highly-cultured men who loved to 
gather round the most admirable woman of her time. 
Enamoured of her divine spirit, he saw no change in the 
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waning season that brought her nearer and nearer to the great 
change of all. She departed from his sight in 1547. He went 
to take his last farewell, and left his kiss upon her stiffening 
hand. One regret haunted him through all his remaining life, 
that he had not dared to kiss her upon the brow and cheeks before 
the cold grasp of death took her, and left him to nS 
memories of an irreparable loss, 
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Jeanne Zépbir’s Lovers. 
By LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 


LYING a few hundred yards from the steep winding road leading 
through St. Adresse from the city of Havre stood “Jeanne’s 
Cottage,” as the townsfolk called it, though why it was so called 
nobody knew, except that she lived there with her old grand- 
mother, who was the real owner of the place. The cottage was 
surrounded by tall, luxuriant trees; it might have been a 
hundred miles from any other habitation, so completely was it 
concealed from the eyes of passers-by. The passengers on the 
top of the daily diligence which wound its way slowly up from 
Havre, could just see the thin line of blue smoke curling through 
the green trees. It was covered with creeping plants, and a 
luxuriant westeria was trained over the porch. Here Jeanne and 
her grandmother used to sit in the cool of the evening, and 
look down on the city and watch the waters of the Harbour and 
the vessels passing to and fro. 

“La grand’mere” was old, and all domestic duties devolved on 
Jeanne—light-hearted, pretty Jeanne—who worked and sang 
through the long sunny busy days, as gay as a lark. Her 
flowers were the objects of her special care, not that they were rare 
exotics—they were only such bright-hued, sweet-scented blooms 
as make a garden gay and fillthe air with perfume. There were 
tall tiger-lilies and roses—white and red—sunflowers, dahlias, 
heliotrope, spicy carnations, and double wall-flowers growing 
side by side in loving companionship ; indeed, Jeanne’s garden 
looked like a cultivated wilderness, if such a term may be allowed. 
On one side of the porch was the pride of her life, a mag- 
nificent tree of Gloire de Dijon roses. A row of straw bee-hives 
stood in the centre of a tiny grass plot; there were a couple of 
cows who enjoyed free pasturage on the undulating heights above, 
and a conflicting family of fowls, who dutifully laid their eggs at 
home and then wandered out in the highways and byways, 
clucking and crowing, as if to make their achievements public, 
far and near. 
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These constituted the whole wealth of the Zéphirs, who were 
considered by their neighbours to be very well-to-do. They 
farmed the little property, if it may be called farming, in their 
small way. Jeanne milked the cows, made tempting pats of 
golden butter, and carried her dairy produce, eggs, chickens and 
all, down to the Havre market, where she was always sure of a 
brisk sale. During the summer season, she gathered her flowers 
and made tasteful bouquets and Jdoutonniéres. Her baskets, 
whatever they contained, were always the first emptied, which 
drew many envious eyes upon her. 

“But what would you have ?—we cannot all be lucky alike!” 
grumbled old Mere Blanchet. “ And it isn’t that her eggs and 
butter are better than other people’s; it is her pretty face that 
does it, and it’s a sin and a shame to bring God’s precious gifts 
to a matter of sale and barter, so it is!” 

“ Aye, aye,” croaked another, “Madame Zéphir knows what 
she’s about when she sends Jeanne to market. Why, I’ve seen 
the young Messieurs from the Chateau give a gold piece fora 
bunch of her trumpery roses! When did they ever give you or 
me a gold piece ?—tell me that!” and she snapped her fingers 
viciously after the manner of her kind. 

“Bah! they pay for her smiles as well as her roses!” snarled 
another. 

“And we don’t know what else beside,” growled a third. 
“She must take care, or she'll come toa bad end! And she 
may lose her good looks any day, and what then, I wonder !” 

And the old crones nodded their heads significantly together. 

“ Why, there was Marie Leclerc,” said Madame Blanchet, “ the 
prettiest, vainest girl in the town, until God sent the small-pox 
to spoil the beauty she made bad use of! Then there was 
Anna Toile! some of her vile cronies threw something in her 
face, and it shrivelled up like a bit of parchment. Let her 
take care, then — let her take care, I say, while she’s got 
her good fortune. Why, there’s my Lisette—a good, modest 


girl——_” 


“And who says that Jeanne is not as good and modest as the 
rest of us?” said this same Lisette, joining the group of gossips 
—Mére Blanchet’s only daughter, with her plain, honest face, 
somewhat freckled and tanned by the sun, and her brown, 
kindly, albeit sad-looking eyes, which, as she spoke, turned with 
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a half-longing, half-envious expression to where Jeanne was 
gathering her empty baskets together, for it was near sundown 
and the market was over. “ How pretty she is, ma mére!” 
added Lisette, with a soft little sigh ; “if we only had the making 
of ourselves, I think we would all be like Jeanne Zéphir.” 

“Thou'rt a fool,” said the mother augrily ; for she knew well 
enough why the girl sighed as Pierre crossed the street—Pierre 
Le Blanc, who everybody believed was the devoted servant of 
Lisette Blanchet only a few months ago, but who now, as all the 
world knew, had eyes for nobody but Jeanne Zéphir. 

“Good day, Mademoiselle Jeanne,” said Pierre’s cheery 
voice, his face lit up with glad, admiring smiles. 

“Good day, M. Pierre,” she answered demurely, “though 
indeed the day is almost done. See, I am going home.” 

“ And I hope you have had good fortune?” 

“It seems so, as I have nothing to carry back. See, my 
baskets are all empty!” 

He gathered them together and swung them over his shoulder, 
saying : 

“And Ill help you carry them up the hill.” 

“I brought them down full,’ she answered, “and it is easy to 
carry them back empty.” 

“ But going up hill and coming down is a very different matter, 
as everybody knows when they’ve tried it.” ‘ 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes, and a remarkably 
handsome pair they were ; Pierre was in the early prime of man- 
hood, a broad-shouldered, stalwart young fellow, with bronzed 
face and bearded chin, looking more English than French, as 
indeed he was. His father had been the master of a British 
schooner, his mother a French fisher-girl. The master had been 
lost at sea years ago ; the poor little widow soon followed him ; 
and young Pierre lingered upon the quays at Havre, getting 
plenty of employment one way or another, sometimes superintend- 
ing the loading or unloading of cargo, or sailing tourists across 
to Trouville or Honfleur. Lately he had got a boat of his own. 
“ But,” as Madame Zéphir said tartly, “what if he had got a 
boat, when he had neither house nor ground?” Jeanne was 
looking as fresh as a Spring morning, in a light print gown, 
with a kerchief pinned across her breast, and a lilac sun-bonnet 
framing the sweetest and most innocent face in the world ; it 
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seemed to be made up of sunshine; there was not a line which 
suggested even the ghost of a heroine, but there was a true 
woman’s heart hidden away somewhere in that little body, with 
all the passions, evil and good, which make up the sum of human 
life, waiting till the waters of time should break over them and 
bid them rise. 

They talked very little as they toiled up the steep hill side by 
side ; friends and neighbours bid them “Good evening,” as they 
passed, smiling significantly the while. At the foot of the wooded 
bank, leading up to the cottage, Jeanne stopped. 

“ T’ll bid you ‘Good-bye’ now, Monsieur Pierre. Please give 
me my baskets, and thank you for carrying them so far.” 

“No,” he answered ; “I never stop half-way. I'll carry them 
right up to the cottage.” 

“ But Ja grand mére does not care for visitors,’ she rejoined 
shyly. 

“She has one visitor already,” he answered grimly, “ that 
M. Buvette is there smoking his pipe among your Gloire de 
Dijon roses—bah ! the pig !” he added under his breath. 

“ How do you know that?” inquired Jeanne, with wide, open 
eyes. 

“Because I have just been up to take Madame a big fish I 
caught this afternoon. I—I said I was coming down to look 
after you, Jeanne, and that old Buvette looked as though he 
would like to swallow me.” 

“Oh! He isa great friend of the grand mére,” said the girl. 

“And of yours too, Jeanne?” and the young fellow peered 
curiously under the sun-bonnet. 

“Mine? Oh, no!” she said quickly. “He never speaks to 
me—he only stares, so!” She bent her brows, puffed out her 
cheeks, opened her eyes wide, and looked—as unlike M. Buvette 
at well could be. Pierre laughed as they resumed their way, and 
ina few moments found themselves face to face with Madame 
Zéphir, who looked grim and sour, as she sat in the porch peeling 
potatoes and onions for the fot-au-feu which was simmering on 
the stove within. True enough, M. Buvette was there. He took 
his pipe from his mouth to bid Jeanne “Good evening,” but 
took no notice whatever of Pierre. Madame, glaring at the pair 
through her big round glasses, looked like an angry owl; she 
gave a jerky nod to Pierre, and then began rating Jeaane. 


24 
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“There’s the cows—poor beasts—waiting to be milked, and 
the chickens calling for their supper for the last hour. Good- 
evening, M. Pierre,” giving an unmistakably dismissing nod. 
“ Please latch the gate after you. I hate unexpected visitors—if 
it is only my neighbours’ pigs.” 

There was no mistaking this hint. Though the big fish was 
already split and spread out to dry, it gave her no twinge of 
conscience ; for why ? bringing her a little present was one thing; 
philandering with her grandchild was another matter. In spite 
of M. Buvette’s stony stare,and Madame Zéphir’s black looks, 
Jeanne walked beside Pierre to the gate. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said, with a soft, shy glance in his face. “] 
told you how it would be, she hates visitors.” 

“Except M. Buvette, 4e is privileged. I see—I’m not quite 
so blind as a bat—Good-evening, pretty Jeanne,” the young 
fellow whistled as he went on his way, and the girl slowly 
retraced her steps; she knew that a storm was brewing, and 
though it might only be ‘a storm ina tea-cup,’ her grandmother's 
harsh words hurt her sensitive spirit as a hailstorm hurts those 
who are exposed to its fury. . 

“I’m ashamed of thee, Jeanne,” began Madame Zéphir, in her 
highly pitched voice, “thou’lt not have a rag of good name to 
cover thee soon, keeping all the idle young fellows of the town 
loitering round thee; thou’rt the talk of the market place 
already.” 

“T can’t help it,” replied Jeanne. “One must be civil, and if 
folk come to buy it is my business to sell.” 

“Bah! there’s selling and selling,” snapped the old dame, 
adding more gently, “I must get thee a good husband, child, or 
thou’lt be making a fool of thyself and me too.” 

“Good, good!” nodded M. Buvette, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, and looking at Jeanne ; “thatis all that is wanted, pretty 
one ; a good husband, and vich ; he must be rich /” 

“Yes,” croaked Madame Zéphir, “and no such _beggarly 
vaurien as Pierre Le Blanc; but there shall be no more gadding 
that side of the hedge—thou canst not even go to Mass on 
Sundays but one or other of the young fellows must be piping 
folly to thee. Why, thou wast seen only last Sunday down by the 
jetty—I know things,” she added, nodding her head significantly. 

Jeanne was accustomed to take Madame Zéphir’s scoldings 
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without an answering word, for she had been brought up with 
due respect for her elders; but she forgot all that, now ; her eyes 
flashed angrily, as she turned on M. Buvette, saying : 

“So it is you who make mischief between grand’ mére and me! 
It is true, Pierre was at mass, and so was I—it wasall by chance 
—and he walked by my side down to the jetty—and what harm 
was there in that? You saw us say ‘Good-bye,’ I know, for 
Pierre said, ‘There’s that ugly old ape, Buvette, spying on us.’ 
I looked up, and there you were! ” 

“So he said that, did he? Called me an ugly ape; very 
good, M. Pierre,” exclaimed M. Buvette, rubbing his hands, and 
showing his big yellow teeth spitefully ; “but it was for your 
sake only I spoke, pretty one—it is all for your sake I speak 
to the good maman. I fear lest your warm little heart be led 
astray ; for everybody knows why Pierre Le Blanc so often 
crosses the bay—he goes to see a pretty, blue-eyed maiden, with 
a handsome dot—and—everybody knows that you have nothing 
—and—Pierre loves money. 

“ Pierre Le Blanc can work for all the money he wants,” said 
the girl quietly, though her quivering lip showed her agitation. 
“Tt is true he is not rich like you! He cannot give golden gifts 
to the altar, or candles to Our Lady’s shrine, as you do; but he 
gives his prayers to the good God, and his kind acts to his 
neighbours ; he has always a helping hand for those who are 
poorer than himself—and that is more than can be said of you, 
M. Buvette!” She flung this parting shaft as she passed out at 
the door, took up her milking pails, and went about her business, 
leaving her elders aghast at her audacity. 

M. Buvette chuckled as though he had been amused at the 
passionate outburst of a child, but Madame Zéphir regarded the 
matter more seriously ; it was a kind of domestic mutiny ; it 
was bad enough for Jeanne to fly out at M. Buvette, who did 
them too much honour in condescending to smoke his pipe in 
their porch of an evening, but to speak of Pierre Le Blanc in 
that bold way was too bad for anything! As soon as she had 
regained her powers of speech she began to apologise, but M. 
Buvette stopped her flow of words. 

“Ta, ta,” he said, “the little one has a spirit, that is all. This 
little penchant for Pierre Le Blanc matters nothing ; it will be all 
right when she is Madame Buvette.” 

24* 
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The consummation of their mutual desire had been freely 
discussed between the elders, but as yet Jeanne herself had not 
been taken into confidence, though they had little doubt that 
she would fall easily into their plans, and indeed be grateful 
that her future had been so well arranged for her. Now, how- 
ever, a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand arose in the minds of 
both ; the possibility that she might not appreciate her good 
fortune as she should do struck them for the first time. They 
sat for some time talking over affairs and arranging everything 
to their mutual satisfaction, without taking the girl’s feelings into 
account at all. 

M. Buvette was a rich man, as everybody knew, and was dis- 
posed to act liberally; he required no dot with Jeanne, but 
would be content to take her youth and beauty instead of it. 
He could very well afford this piece of generosity, for though 
he was nobody in particular he had made money, and it is not 
every wise man who can do that. He had taken a hand at 
many a game of speculation, and having luck on his side 
generally won. It is true his fortune was built upon the ruins of 
many lives, but his gains were honestly won, so far as honesty 
mingles in the affairs of speculating men. At one time he had 
kept a small shop in the town of Havre, and added to his 
general business by lending money to such of his fellow-creatures 
as needed it—the greater the need, the greater the interest he 
exacted. Their poverty contributed to his wealth ; then he had 
shaken the dust of the town from his feet and built a large 
house in St. Adresse, furnished it elaborately and luxuriously 
with all that money could buy, and therein established himself ; 
but he lived alone in his glory. It was whispered abroad that 
he had hoped to rise in the social scale as he had risen in the 
money market, and was therein disappointed. He soon grew 
tired of his loneliness ; he had fixed his fancy on Jeanne’s pretty 
face, and now was a daily visitor at her grandmother’s cottage ; 
he generally spent his evenings smoking in the porch, and, when 
he had the chance, staring at Jeanne. Madame Zéphir, sly old 
fox, knew how the land lay from the first—she knew he was old 
and ugly, but what mattered that? he was rich! 

He was a gaunt, angular man, with a face that looked as 
though it had been moulded out of india-rubber, and when he 
looked tenderly at Jeanne, she thought he looked like a senti- 
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mental reptile, and shrank under his gaze ; but the ugly in body 
are not always ugly in mind, and perhaps he had a heart hidden 
away somewhere, though the world had as yet failed to find it 
out! Jeanne prolonged her domestic duties, and did not return 
tilla later hour than usual; it was almost dark when she came 
home, and found M. Buvette’s place vacant and Madame Zéphir 
awaiting her in a state of unruffled calm; it seemed as though 
oil had been poured on the troubled water of her wrath and set 
her mind at rest. She placed cucumber and apples, a loaf of 
bread and a jug of milk upon the table, and invited Jeanne to 
sit down to supper, saying: 

“Thou'rt looking tired, my child, bring thy stool and sit 
beside me.” 

The two sat together in the porch and looked down upon the 
city, now shrouded in the soft summer twilight, out of which the 
lights of the town slowly began to bloom, while vessels tossing 
in the harbour hung out their tiny lamps till they looked like 
fire-flies floating over the face of the water. 

The old woman laid her hand caressingly on the girl’s head 
and spoke to her in kindly tones. Now Jeanne expected to be 
severely scolded ; indeed, her own conscience slightly reproached 
her. She was half ashamed and amazed at her own boldness in 
speaking as she had done to her elders. She had lagged on her 
way back, loth to face the rating she believed awaited her. Her 
grandmother’s unexpected tenderness touched her ; she laid her 
head in her lap and burst into a fit of crying. 

“Why, Jeanne, petite,” she exclaimed, “come, come, we must 
have no tears! thou see’st I am not angry—and—I’ve good news 
for thee—very good news.” 

Jeanne pricked up her ears, wondering what the “ good news” 
could be, for little news of any kind came to break the monotony 
of their uneventful lives. 

“There is someone who has’been foolish enough to fall in love 
with thy pretty face, my Jeanne. He is rich, and he wants to 
marry thee.” 

“And he wants me to marry him for the sake of his money- 
bags,” replied the girl pettishly. “I know who it is, it is M. 
Buvette—it can be no other. He is old and ugly—and—I don’t 
care for that sort of a bargain.” 

“It is a very good bargain, and none but a fool would shy at 
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it. Why, since he first saw thee in the market place, he has 
thought of thee always.” 

“But I don’t want to think of him atall! I sell my eggs, 
butter, and flowers in the market—I don’t mean to sell szyself /” 
The girl gave a sigh, and her cheeks flushed crimson. 

“ This is foolish talk, my Jeanne,” said Madame Zéphir ; “ think 
of all the fine things thou’lt have—the pretty gowns, and ribbons 
auld laces! why, at mass and on the féte days, there'll be none 
so smart as my Jeanne! all the girls will be envying thee!” 

“Such a thing would break my heart, ma meére,’ she ex- 
claimed. “All the fine clothes in the world wouldn’t keep me 
alive! It makes me shudder to think of him; he is old, and 
ugly, and his eyes are cold and shiny like a snake’s!” 

“ Nonsense, exfant—his eyes are well enough, as eyes go—and 
there’s no need to look into his eyes, thou need’st only put thy 
hands into his pockets,” and the old woman chuckled as though 
she felt her own hands groping for his gold. 

“It is wicked to marry a man one does not love,” said the 
girl in low, hushed tones, “and, oh, 2za mére,” she added, and her 
cheeks were dyed with blushes and her voice softened, “ there’s 
Pierre, he’s so handsome, good, and true—and—he loves 
me——” 

“Talk none of that nonsense about love, Jeanne,” replied 
Madame Zéphir sharply. “ No modest girl thinks of love till 
she is married.” 

“ And then perhaps she thinks of the wrong person,” said the 
girl naively. 

“Once married, she may think of whom she likes; it is no 
matter then. What is it that fills thy head with such nonsense, 
I wonder? It is high time thou had’st a good husband! Iam 
finding that out,” she added, nodding her head sapiently. “ As 
for Pierre, he is a sad vaurvien—he would never do. Now go thy 
way, Jeanne, and think over all I have said—only be wise—be 
wise—M. Buvette shall talk to thec himself to-morrow.’ 

The morrrow came; M. Buvette did speak to Jeanne, and 
Jeanne answered him. It was evident his suit did not prosper, 
for he was sullen and silent, while she looked pale and troubled ; 
but he came that evening to sit in the porch with the grand 
mére, and smoke his pipe as usual, while Jeanne made her 
domestic business the excuse for keeping out of his way. 
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So began a bad time for little Jeanne. Home was no longer 
home to her; everything seemed to have undergone a change ; 
the very atmosphere was oppressive with heaviness and gloom. 
Madame Zéphir made no secret of her disappointment and 
displeasure, and kept a dignified and reproachful silence — 
speaking litthke--and when she did speak, it was only to 
administer a scolding or a snub to the girl. Her grandmother’s 
black looks were hard to bear, especially as they were supple- 
mented by M. Buvette’s dogged perseverance. He came every 
evening and sat, and smoked, and stared ; his eyes following her 
wherever she went with stolid admiration. They worried and 
distressed her. She felt she was never able to get out of his 
way — there was a sort of serpent-like fascination in his gaze; 
and she thought his eyes looked more like a reptile’s than ever. 
But in spite of his persistency, and Granny’s displeased looks— 
and occasional outbursts of angry argument, and impatient 
rebuke of her wicked rebellious folly in daring to set up her 
opinion against that of her elders, who had only her good at 
heart, Jeanne held out. 

She could not mortgage her whole young life, when she knew 
that the only redemption day would be the day of death; then 
there was Pierre Le Blanc — he loved her, and she loved him— 
and that made all the difference in the aspect of the whole 
world to her! there was the secret of her resolution and 
defiance of the influences that until now had ruled her life. 

Madame Zéphir plainly showed that she would not tolerate 
Pierre; if he came up to the cottage she flouted him ; besides, 
M. Buvette was always there, and sat grim and threatening 
in the porch. Altogether, his visits made things only worse 
for the poor girl. So he left off calling, and he and Jeanne 
only met by chance —if indeed it could be called chance — for 
they seemed to know, intuitively, where their paths would cross. 

One evening, at sunset, Jeanne made her way up the hill 
towards the wooded height where she and her lover often 
met. It was two whole days since she had seen him; and 
two days, in love’s almanac, is an age. She glanced along the 
path that wound through the trees—and along the road in front 
of her, and saw no sign of Pierre. Presently a man’s figure 
came in sight. No!—it was not Pierre—but M. Buvette coming 
up the hill, with slow, heavy footsteps. 
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Her heart seemed to stand still. Was it chance brought him 
there ? or was it design? Was she to be placed under sur- 
veillance abroad as well as at home! She thought he looked 
uglier, and more ogreish than ever. She remembered the story 
of little Red Riding Hood and the wolf —for his teeth looked 
large and yellow, as though he was going to eat her up. She 
stared at him with half-frightened eyes as he heavily advanced. 
They were not in the habit of exchanging many words together. 
He generally occupied his time in regarding her with silent 
admiration —she spent ers in avoiding it. Now she gained 
courage, and observed, with such seeming indifference as she 
could command : 

“You go home early to-night, M. Buvette—see, the sun has 
hardly set.” 

“JT am not going home,” he answered, his features relaxing 
into an unwonted smile. “ The good grand’ mere says I should 
be bolder, my pretty Jeanne! and not leave thee so much to 
thyself—so much to the flattering tongue of Pierre Le Blanc! 
It is true I am not so young and handsome as he, but what 
then? Thou canst not live on his good looks — they will not 
warm or feed or clothe thee! While I — Jeanne —listen” — 
Meeting her thus, alone, he grew bolder ; and as he told her, and 
painted in glowing colours all that his wealth could do for her, 
he passed his angular arm round her slender figure and drew 
her towards him. 

She was too much taken by surprise, too startled to make 
any resistance. It seemed as though the strength of that gaunt 
arm paralyzed her sensitive nerves—his voice sounded con- 
fusedly in her ears, like the surging of waters in the ears of the 
drowning. She felt as though she was in the coils of a snake— 
as his hot breath fanned her cheek. She tried to cry out, but 
she could not — she tried to push him away — to release herself, 
but he held her close, clasped as in a vice—and only laughed, as 
he might have done at the fluttering of a frightened bird. It 
was a novel position for him; his arms had never held such 
sweet youth and loveliness before! He stooped his head— 
“ Thou wilt be my wife soon, and I can kiss thee always, pretty 
one,” he said as he pressed his lips on her rose-bud of a mouth. 

Neither of them were aware that a pair of jealous, angry eyes 
were peering down upon them from above: the brushwood on 
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the top of the bank crackled under a hasty tread, the green 
boughs were parted, and Pierre Le Blanc sprang down upon the 
pair with the suddenness of a falling avalanche. The sud- 
denness of the movement hurled M. Buvette some paces back— 
and Pierre turned on Jeanne fiercely. Suppressed rage dis- 
figured every feature. He seemed to have “ eaten of the insane 
root that takes the reason prisoner” ; it is in just such sudden 
moods that strange murders are committed. He thought of 
nothing —saw nothing, but the girl he loved folded in the 
embrace of another man! That other man’s burning kisses on 
her lips—lips which 4e had never dared to touch! He saw this 
picture only, and nothing else. 

“So, Mademoiselle Jeanne!” he exclaimed furiously, “ you 
have had more lovers than one! How long is it since that ugly 
monster was the favourite ?” 

“ But Pierre,” exclaimed the alarmed girl, “ he is no lover—no 
favourite of mine !” 

“ Bah!” he interrupted fiercely —* do men who are ot lovers 
embrace so—kiss so!” and he took her in his arms, and 
smothered her with kisses of vehement, passionate wrath! She 
thought he had gone mad, and screamed aloud! All the wild 
brute qualities which lie dormant in the breasts of most men 
were roused within him ; he had no care for her dainty woman- 
hood, as he loosed and flung her from him at last, and 
overwhelmed her with reproaches as unjust as they were cruel. 

In vain she tried to explain, to stay the torrent of his wrath ; 
he would not hear a word she said. He Jdelieved only what he 
saw ; he was held firmly in the grip of the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy, which blinded his eyes, shut his ears, and filled his 
heart with its own poison. At last he turned away, and fled 
downwards towards the town—she with a white face and clasped 
hands, stood shivering, watching him till he was out of sight. 

He had flung upon her the bitterest words a man could cast 
upon a woman. Dazed and crushed beneath them, she me- 
chanically turned her steps homeward, followed at a discreet 
distance by M. Buvette, who, during the stormy interview, had 
drawn on one side, leaving Jeanne alone to deal with her angry 
lover, whose behaviour, he thought, must tell to his own 
advantage. He had no idea of trusting himself to the mercies of 
one whom he regarded for the moment as an infuriated madman, 
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so he, with that discretion that is “the better part of valour,” 
stepped aside, and watched and waited lest any real emergency 
should arise. 

Meanwhile, Jeanne blindly went on her way; she knew 
nothing, thought of nothing; her mind seemed a blank, till she 
found herself climbing the bank which led to the cottage. Then 
she awoke to a full realization of the position. Pierre’s angry 
words rang in her ears, and again she felt M. Buvette’s arms 
round her, his snake-like eyes glaring into hers, his hot breath 
upon her cheek ; she shuddered at the horrible memory—and 
felt like one lost beyond redemption ; and as her grandmother 
came to meet her with voluble inquiries why she looked so white 
and strange, her overwrought senses failed her, and she fainted 
in the old woman’s arms. 

For many days she lay upon her bed in a raging fever, 
and for a time the scales were held even between life and 
death; but youth struck the balance in her favour and she 
lived. 

Through all that weary time her grandmother nursed he 
devotedly and zealously ; and M. Buvette was unremitting in his 
attentions. He called in the best doctors in Havre, and seemed 
unable to rest until he was assured the patient was out of danger. 
Even in her delirium she seemed to recognize zm, and shrank 
from the sight of him with an undisguised horror that touched 
even his thick-skinned insensibility. She was along time creeping 
up the hill of health—the roses seemed to have faded from her 
cheeks as from her life for ever. She was reduced to the very 
shadow of herself—she was weak and nerveless—she spoke little, 
and rarely smiled. It seemed as though she hardly cared to 
pick up the life God had declined to take. 

Some subtle influences of his better self were now working in 
M. Buvette’s mind ; he could not bear the sight of her wan white 
face—her evident terror of him ; he resolved that he would over- 
come her repulsion, and win a glimpse of kindly regard at last; 
and he saw there was but one way to do it! One morning he 
held a long conference with Madame Zéphir. 

During Jeanne’s long illness the grandmother had slowly 
awakened to the fact that she had been harsh to the frail young 
creature, and a secret feeling of remorse had taken possession of 
her as of M. Buvette, who, when she lay between life and death, 
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had been unable to shut out of his heart a self-reproachful fear 
that fe had brought her to this pass. 

His conversation with Madame Zéphir over, he went in search 
of Pierre Le Blanc. 

He found him in the neighbourhood of the quay, loitering 
about in a moody, restless state of mind ; an ominous angry look 
darkened his face as he saw M. Buvette’s large figure slowly 
approaching. Judging from Pierre’s defiant attitude, he fancied 
his rival was coming on no amicable errand; but as M. Buvette 
came near and laid a hand lightly on his shoulder, with the 
brief words: “Come—you are wanted up yonder!” point- 
ing in the direction of the cottage, the threatening expression 
faded from Pierre’s face, and was replaced by a look of anxious 
fear. 

“My God! Jeanne!” he exclaimed in a tone of eager 
inquiry, as he looked appealingly in M. Buvette’s face. M. 
Buvette replied with his usual taciturnity, reassuring him that 
there had been no turn for the worse, and that he had merely 
come to fetch him to see Jeanne. 

Madame Zéphir had wheeled a chair into the porch; and 
there sat the shadow of Jeanne, leaning back upon a pile of 
cushions, breathing so softly that she scarcely seemed to breathe 
at all, her eyes closed in an unusually calm sweet sleep. 
Madame Zéphir pushed a stool forward, and motioned Pierre to 
sit beside her. M. Buvette drew back into the shadow, and 
watched and waited ; while in his heart there was the first glow 
of true happiness he had felt for years, the pure pleasure of 
putting aside self, and giving the substance of joy to another, 
instead of grasping the shadow for himself. 

Jeanne lay back peacefully, one small white hand hung limply 
by her side. Pierre took it in his big brown palm, and held it 
tenderly, as though it had been a rose-leaf, and he feared to 
crush it. As if there were magic in his touch, she opened her 
eyes, and, as they rested on his face she hardly realized that it 
was really he, with all the old love-light kindled in his eyes! 
Her white face grew suddenly transfiguted. She never wondered 
of the why and wherefore he was there. With a rapturous cry 
she half rose from her pillows and flung herself on his breast, and 
remained there close clasped. A silence, too sacred and profound 
to be broken by mere words, closed round them both. 
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Mr. Buvette’s gruff voice, softened now by his new emotions, 
first broke the silence. 

“ Jeanne,” he said, touching her lightly on the shoulder. “I 
have spoken to the grand mére, and all will be right for you now. 
You will be happy! And now will you not forgive me all the 
past pain—and—care for me a little?” 

“Care for you?” she repeated, realizing the position at once 
“we will be friends now for all our lives!” And so they were. 

Some few months later the little church at St. Adresse was 
profusely decorated with flowers, the bells rang out, and all the 
good folk from the market-place, and many of the townsfolk 
too came trooping up, dressed in all their best, to witness the 
marriage of Pierre Le Blanc with Jeanne Zéphir, literally strew- 
ing their path with roses. 

M. Buvette, the richest man in St. Adresse, was more liberal 
than ever in his gifts to the altar; he gave the bride away, and 
did not let her begin her new life empty-handed. 


, 
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H Plea for Susser. 


ALTHOUGH Sussex is not a tourist-haunted county, and nature 
there does not, so to say, shout at you, there is certainly some 
sort of endemic charm in the sedate beauty of its scenery which 
exercises a strong fascination over the mind. And with its Weald 
and its Downs, its woods and its streams, its ruined castles and 
interesting old manor houses—dating from the stormy days of 
Tudor and Stuart—the rambler among its less frequented parts 
is often rewarded by coming across scenes whose quiet loveliness 
could scarcely be surpassed, although little is known and less 
heard about them. 

As a case in point—how very seldom one hears Midhurst 
mentioned! And yet it lies in a delicious valley, between 
wooded hills, the surrounding scene is quite idyllic, and in its 
midst stands Cowdray, which is the most picturesquely beautiful 
ruin in England. Indeed to see that ruin on a soft summer day, 
when the hawthorn is in bloom, when the buttercup meadows 
are a sea of waving gold, and the rooks are circling silently 
round its old ivy-clad towers, in the enchanted silence which pre- 
vails there the whole scene is more like a stereotyped dream of 
beauty than anything else. For though Cowdray is close to 
Midhurst, it stands quite apart from it—being approached from 
the town through iron gates opening on a long straight causeway 
raised above the meadows and passing over the river, which flows 
along the entire west front of the ruined mansion and imparts a 
great additional charm to the scene. For the Rother is a bright 
little stream of such serene and equable flow that, in some parts, 
it does not appear to move at all; it merely seems to lie still in 
its narrow bed, dreaming happy dreams of the fair objects on its 
banks and the blue heaven above it, and reflecting all these 
things with such wonderful fidelity that, in some instances, it is 
difficult to decide which is the more real—the original or the copy; 
the details as they are—palpable to our grosser senses—or as 
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they appear when etherealised and spiritualised in the placid 
waters of the “little Rother” as it is familiarly called. 

The stately stone castle of Cowdray of which only the ruins 
now remain, and whose majestic turreted gateway is sur- 
mounted by the arms of Henry VIII., and those of its owner, 
Sir Anthony Browne, was built in the 16th century by Sir W. 
Fitzwilliam, afterwards Earl of Southampton. But time, which 
generally has so much to answer for in the disintegration of the 
works of man, must be acquitted of all complicity in the destruc- 
tion of Cowdray, which was accidentally destroyed by fire in 
1793. In 1543 it became the property of Sir Anthony Browne 
(father of the first Lord Montague), who was standard-bearer of 
England and such a favourite with his royal master that he re- 
presented him on his marriage by proxy with Anne of Cleves. 
Sir Anthony was likewise held in high esteem by Edward VI. 
and Queen Elizabeth—both of whom paid him a visit at Cow- 
dray ; and in a private letter, written by the former to his friend 
Barnabe Fitzpatrick* in August, 1543, he says, “ We have been 
occupied in killing of wild bestes, in pleasant journeys in fair 
countries . . . . and soon to Cowdray, a goodlie house of Sir 
Anthony Browne, where we were marvellously, nay excessively, 
banketted.” But it would seem that excessive banqueting was 
the order of the day at Cowdray, for, in the account which has 
been preserved of the Virgin Queen’s visit, it is stated that on 
the day after her arrival there, her majesty was most royally 
feasted—three oxen and 140 geese forming part of her break- 
fast. 

Truly there must have been giants in those days! But as 
affording an insight into the way in which our ancestors lived 
and moved and had their being, the whole account of Queen 
Elizabeth’s visit to Cowdray on this occasion, and the amuse- 
ments provided for her during her five days’ sojourn there, is 
interesting as well as curious. Among other things, the old 
chronicle states that on Monday morning about eight o’clock the 
queen and all her train rode into the park, where a nymph 
emerged from a delicate bower, and, singing a sweet song, pre- 
sented her majesty with a cross-bow, with which she killed 
several deer, 30 of which had been previously enclosed in a 


* It was Barnabe Fitzpatrick who, as a boy, had been appointed to undergo any 
whippings or chastisement the royal pupil might deserve. 
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paddock for the occasion. But the Countess of Kildare, having 
had the temerity to bring down a deer also, thereby incurred her 
royal mistress’s displeasure to such an extent that she was not 
permitted to dine at the table that day. Subsequently the 
Queen was entertained by seeing sixteen bucks “ pulled down by 
greyhounds ” on the lawn for her delectation: and it is likewise 
stated that on the day before her departure a dinner table 48 yards 
long was spread in the “Close Walk” of the garden, where she 
and her courtiers dined,* and where, in the evening, she ex- 
hibited her regal magnificence to the dazzled eyes of the country 
people, who were permitted to dance before her with tabor and 
pipe, etc., etc. 

Now, those lovely gardens, grounds, and parks are all solitary 
and deserted, and the spirit of silence broods over the place. 
But then it is a voiced loneliness, a sunlit solitude. For there is 
woodland music there all day long—the sweet murmuring coo of 
the dove, the rich notes of the blackbird, the liquid warble of 
the thrush—and as you sit under the shade of the spreading 
boughs whence these soft sounds issue, and look around at the 
wooded knolls, the ferny hollows, the sylvan glades, the shadowy 
dells, and the broad stretches of meadow glistening in the sun- 
light, you feel that a sweeter spot in which to while away the 
shining hours of a summer afternoon could nowhere be found. 

But though Cowdray is, of course, the chief attraction at 
Midhurst, there are so many other places of interest, and such 
a number of charming walks in the immediate neighbourhood, 
that their name is legion. One of these is West Lavington— 
an uncommonly pretty spot to which some interest attaches 
from its containing the grave of Richard Cobden. The church- 
yard in which he lies is situated on the summit of a somewhat 
steep hill, and looks so lone and secluded that it seems as if the 
dead must be hushed to a deeper sleep there. It is curiously 
arranged in terraces, thickly planted with shrubs, and carpeted 
with lovely pink and white, heather; while all around the 
precincts there is a fringe of fir-trees which encircles them like 
a girdle. Owing to its lofty position, too, the churchyard of 
West Lavington commands an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country, embracing wooded hills and sparkling streams, 


* The key of the Close Walk is kept in a cottage close by, and every visitor to Mid- 
hurst goes to see the spot where the mighty monarch ate her dinner. 
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the noble escarpments of the South Downs which separate the 
Sussex coast from the great basin known as the Weald, and 
the varied scenery of the Weald itself; which, with its dark, 
leafy masses and burnished plains, exhibiting every gradation of 
tone and tint, presents a really beautiful appearance when it is 
seen reddening in the sunset at the close of a summer day. 

Another dainty spot is Woolbeding, celebrated as being the 
residence of the once popular writer, Charlotte Smith (author of 
The Old Manor House), in the latter part of the last century, and 
still one of those ideally lovely places which it would be difficult 
to invest with any additional charm. For the light seems to 
fall more softly there and the air is more fragrant; the moss 
looks fresher, the flowers are fairer, the anthem of the waters is 
more clear and sweet; and the trees, which are most happily 
grouped, stand so close together that in many places they join 
hands over the roads and lanes, and thus form such a succession 
of natural bowers that the place seems all greenness and shade. 
As for Woolbeding House, although, with its unornamental roof 
and numerous flat, white-framed windows, it has no pretensions 
to architectural beauty, it has such a pensive, retrospective air 
"and looks so conscious of having had a history, that it excites 
interest at once. Thus furnishing another proof that the visible 
is after all only a n accessory—the framework, so to say, of our 
thoughts ; that suggestion appears to afford a much higher en- 
joyment than observation; and that there is always more true 
pleasure in that which awakens vivid conceptions and supplies 
food for thought and speculation than in anything which is 
brought before the eye as merely an object to be admired, and 
does not appeal in any way to the higher or more emotional 
part of our nature. 

But notwithstanding the old-world charm which clings. to 
Woolbeding and other places at and around Midhurst, they all 
seem utterly new and modern when compared with Bignor, 
which since the excavations made there in the early part of this 
century actually carries us back to the reign of Titus. It is 
strange to think how very few relics of Roman magnificence 
there are to be found in any part of Britain ; but the excavated 
villa at Bignor is certainly one of the few, and the portions of it 
which still remain furnish ample proof that it must have been a 
princely residence in its palmy days. These ruins likewise 
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reveal that the Romans must have lived very luxuriously in this 
country ; and the general style and arrangement of the orna- 
ments which prevail in the pavement not only differ from any 
previously discovered, but indicate much greater antiquity as 
well. For many of the enrichments of the mosaic work bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the pavements found at Pompeii, 
and the floor of the Triclinium so exactly resembles one at 
Avenches at Switzerland, executed about the time of Titus, 
that the Sussex villa is assigned to the same period. 

The situation of these Roman remains, too, is very pictur- 
esque. On the north there are the Surrey and Hampshire hills, 
westward the view is bounded by the hill of Bignor, which was 
inaccessible at the Roman period, and in the valley beneath, the 
bright little river Arun winds and twines and lingers and loiters 
—as though it were loth to leave so fair a region—and at the 
same time it carries the eye most pleasantly onwards by means 
of its elliptical curves and the grace and beauty of their develop- 
ment. 

But while Midhurst, with its surroundings, is the gem far 
excellence of West. Sussex, that of the eastern part of the 
county is undoubtedly Mayfield, which, in addition to its charm- 
ing situation (the crest of a hill dominating a valley of singular 
wildness and loveliness), is replete with attraction for the artist 
and the antiquary, and in its ancient annals the spell of ro- 
mance is united to the interest of history. For instance it was 
at Mayfield that Dunstan had his famous encounter with the 
enemy of mankind, during which the saint pinched the Devil’s 
nose with a pair of tongs and hurt it so much that he rushed 
off to Tunbridge Wells to cool the injured organ in the springs 
there, and thus originated the chalybeate waters for which the 
place is now celebrated. Indeed the name of Dunstan appears 
more than once in connection with Mayfield, for it is related 
that when the church was built and the orientation of the 
building was found to be incorrect, the lusty saint put his 
shoulder to it and pushed it into its proper position. This 
church, which is chiefly of the Perpendicular period, occupies the 
site of an ancient edifice, destroyed by fire in 1389, and the 
interior is interesting to a certain extent, because instead of 
memorial brasses the pavement is in some places formed of 
large slabs of Sussex iron, with raised inscriptions on them. 
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But then the interest it excites is of the faintest kind, whereas 
the delightful old houses in the town are full of charm and 
suggestiveness, and directly you enter their precincts you feel 
that the fragrance of the past is around you everywhere. Two 
of these houses look exactly as if they were embroidered in 
brown wood, so close and elaborate is their exterior ornamenta- 
tion ; and while there is a noble Tudor mansion (Mr. Sprott's) 
still in perfect preservation, the beautiful old house at the great 
gateway of the palace is a. joy for ever, though, breathing as it 
does the spirit both of Tudor and Renaissance, it cannot well 
be identified with either. As forthe old palace itself, it is a stately 
and imposing pile, hallowed by many associations with the past, 
and historically interesting as having been the temporary resi- 
dence of three sovereigns—King John, Edward I., and Queen 
Elizabeth—and the scene of some important ecclesiastical 
councils which were held there from time to time. It was 
chiefly built by Islip, Archbishop of Canterbury, about the 
middle of the 14th century, in the Decorated style, and the 
great hall, which is the principal and most ancient part of the 
ruins, is famous for its arches, with their quaint corbels still 
intact, and its wonderful windows ; for though the latter are of 
only two lights, divided by a transom and headed by a trefoil, 
this perfectly simple arrangement of mullion, transom and 
moulding is treated with a vigour and effect which are never 
met with except in the highest efforts of architectural talent. 
The palace, which has been restored and remodelled, is now 
transformed into a convent, and one of the prettiest sights at 
Mayfield, in the season, is to see the nuns making hay in the 
fields with their own fair hands. 

Rotherfield, which is only about two miles off, is a very 
wonderful place indeed—for the women there arc supposed to 
be bigger than elsewhere, and are said to be furnished with an 
extra rib. The Rotherfield men, however, do not seem to be 
more henpecked than others. On the contrary, they look 
peculiarly placid and tranquil. But the littie place itself has a 
depressed air, and suggests the idea that it is quite conscious of 
being forgotten by the world, and has long since relinquished 
all active participation in the conflict of life. Nevertheless, it 
has two points of attraction; the adjacent old manor house of 
“ Walshes,” with its original porch and antique windows, which 
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is still held of the Duchy of Lancaster on a tenure of two 
roses—and the church. The latter is principally Early English, 
with a tall, tapering spire of great elegance, and an arched roof 
of chestnut wood ; and the ancient structure which it replaced 
had the honour of being dedicated to St. Denis, who was a very 
peculiar saint indeed—for, though his head was cut off, as the 
old song says: 


“ 


. . . . he did not care for that, 
But took it up and carried it two miles without a hat.” 


The road from Rotherfield to Isfield winds through leafy lanes 
and mossy fells, shadowy coombes and smiling meadows—rich 
in bloom and verdure—and past clusters of quaint old cottages, 
crumbling walls, fairy vings, and many other of those still 
undefaced hieroglyphs by which we are enabled to read the story 
of the past. 

Indeed the past is very much in evidence hereabouts— 
though it frequently appears to be quite out of harmony with 
its present surroundings. For instance, in one place you will 
see on the broken roof of a dilapidated farmhouse, a stately 
stack of chimneys which once held their heads very high, and 
were accustomed to be associated with gables, and pinnacles, and 
stained glass, etc.; in another you will observe an arched door 
through which pigs and donkeys now pass, surmounted by a 
celebrated motto and proud heraldic devices; here you will pass 
a weed-choked moat of great antiquity, with ducks swimming on 
its slimy waters ; and there, a blighted, unkempt mass of flower 
beds, which had once been an Italian garden, and so on. But 
still, this intermingling of the past and present constitutes a 
charm in itself, which seems to culminate at Isfield—a romanti- 
cally situated little village on the right bank of a small offshoot 
of the Ouse, which contains an ancient dwelling-house of some 
note, though Fate has not been kind to it. For, whereas it 
began life as a stately mansion, it has now dwindled down to a 
mere farmhouse, and seems hardly reconciled to its fallen fortunes 
yet. It, however, still retains some traces of its former grandeur, 
including a high, massive wall, strengthened at each angle by a 
watchtower, which appears to be in very fair preservation—and 
an entrance surmounted by the escutcheons and mottoes of the 
Shurleys—or Shirleys, as the name is sometimes spelled. But 

25* 
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the whole place, with its grey, ivy-mantled walls, its lines of 
ancient espaliers, and its aged and decrepit fruit trees, has a 
certain pathetic charm of its own even under its present guise; 
and the words “sic transit,” seem to be written in anagram all 
over it. For of the haughty Shurleys, its once proud owners, 
what now remains except some recumbent effigies and a few 
memorial brasses in the secluded little church which stands at 
the northern extremity of the village ? 

Another place which deserves mention is South Malling, near 
Lewes, because it was there that the first instance of table- 
turning (or table-leaping) occurred in England. It is related 
that on the night that Thomas a Becket was assassinated, his 
four knightly murderers rode with whip and spur to the archi- 
episcopal palace at South Malling after their dreadful deed had 
been perpetrated. On entering the house they gathered round 
the blazing hearth, and divesting themselves of their arms and 
trappings laid them on the large dining-table which stood in the 
hall. But suddenly the table started back and threw its burden 
on the ground, and though the attendants at once rushed in with 
lights on hearing the crash, and replaced the arms, they had no 
sooner done so than a still louder crash was heard, and the 
various articles were again thrown about the room. A careful 
search was then made, but soldiers and servants alike failed to 
discover the cause of the table’s convulsions, until at last one of 
the conscience-stricken knights suggested that it was indignantly 
refusing to bear the sacrilegious burden of their arms. So runs 
the popular tale ; and it is recorded that as late as the fourteenth 
century the wonderful table in question was still in existence, 
though now even of the house which contained it hardly a 
vestige remains. 

Thus one’s interest is constantly aroused and stimulated 
whilst wandering through this county; for most villages have 
their own memorabilia and many of them have strong claims to 
admiration as well. Indeed, taking it as a whole, it would be 
difficult to find a pleasanter region for a summer pedestrian tour 
than quiet Sussex. For, though it may have to beg grace for 
its lesser heights, its narrower rivers, and the gencrally unobtru- 
sive character of its landscapes, the roads are good, the scenery 
is varied, inviting little inns are sufficiently numerous, and the 
clear, elastic atmosphere is so very exhilarating that it seems to 
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impart fresh vigour to wearied brain and jaded nerve as one 
inhales it. Besides, while from those who rush through the 
country in train or carriage many of nature’s minuter beauties 
are hidden, and they do not hear her voice at all, the pedestrian 
sees each exquisite and delicate detail of the fair pictures which 
she presents to his view, and to him even her softest and subtlest 
harmonies are audible. 












DEVOTION AND DEVOTEES. 


Devotion and Devotees. 


DING DONG, ding dong, ding dong, di-i-ng do-ong, di-i-ng 
do-ong. It is a Sunday in June. The bells are pealing from a 
hundred Churches. From high Churches, from low Churches, 
from Roman Catholic Churches, from what we are pleased to call 
Catholic Churches, from Protestant Churches, from Dogmatic 
Churches, from Congregationalist, Independent, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Ana-Baptist and Particular Baptist 
Chapels, and the Millions are letting their worldly passions 
merge—for a few moments—into a state of emotional tenderness, 
preparatory to donning their best, their very best, their “Sunday 
go to meeting” boots and shoes, and gloves, and hats, and coats, 
and gowns. I should like you, Mr. Printer, to put these last 
three words into capitals, but, as I daresay you are father to the 
boy, and have a bit of the devil in you still, you are sure to see 
this remark too late, so I must emphasise them in my own way— 
Sunday Coats and Gowns! What sweet music in the words! 
Even baby has its little Sunday frock, which it regards with awe, 
in the cardboard box that guards it safely through the week 
—“ Me go to Turch on Sunday—me put on Sunday fock—Is I 
petty in my Sunday fock ?” 

Then sister, a few years older, thinks all the week of nothing 
else but the one silk smock which lies in the depths of some for- 
bidden cupboard, but sees the light for Church on Sunday. 

And the little brother just promoted to an Eton jacket anda 
top hat—*“ For Sundays, remember, Johnnie! ”’—does he not 
wonder whether Mary Tinymite will not think him quite a man 
when he walks home with her after Church next Sunday ? 

Skip a few years, and we find the first frock made by Mamma’s 
dressmaker, and the frock coat from the governor’s tailor, largely 
occupying the minds of that sweet, innocent-looking girl, who has 
come out this season, and of the youth who has just come down 
from College during his first term. 
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Mamma has to wear her Sunday gown a little too often on 
week days to think much about her own attire, but how eagerly 
she scans each member of her flock before it finally issues forth 
complete in Sunday armour of Finery and Prayerbook, to 
proceed to its particular place of worship. 

Papa does not often go to Church—you see he works so hard 
all the week!! But he will meet them in the Gardens afterwards, 
he to zzvé a quatre épingles, as befits an Englishman who respects 
himself. 

The above may relate to a family of the middle classes, but 
from the highest to the lowest history repeats itself. 

Poor tired mother living in one room with half-a-dozen chil- 
dren, will sit up half the night at the wash-tub and ironing-board, 
to make sure that the little ones have clean frocks, and her man 
a clean shirt, for the blessed day of rest—so short, alas, for her! 
And Polly, her eldest, the flower-girl, will carefully mend her 
tattered gown and try to curl the feather from her hat, which 
hours of wind and rain have marked with a peculiar dirty and 
draggletailed look that it would be an impertinence for any other 
feather to aspire to! 

And again in Mayfair, the day is not passed by without a 
change in the toilette of its fair dwellers. The frivolous frocks for 
“ At homes,” and Garden parties and Race meetings, are given a 
rest, and something severer takes their place—something that helps 
them to remember that to-day is Sunday. They are so tired, 
they breakfast so late, and by the time they are ready to go out, 
there is barely time for a turn in the Row before the luncheon 
room will be filled with men who have dropped in from the 
hungry corner,and the busy chatter and laughter of the season 
flows on once more. 

The clothing of the Individual reacts immensely on the attitude 
of mind. 

Mrs. Fair, a perfectly dressed woman, will sally forth full of 
devotion, firmly persuaded that she is going to pray from her 
very heart—that she is going to thank God for the goodness He 
has shown her during these last few days. Has not her little 
Eva got over the measles beautifully? Has not Harry, her 
husband, given her a lovely bracelet? And isnot Tom her... 
cousin, going to take her to Ascot? With Harry’s permission, of 
course, for he is the best of husbands, and if his business prevents 
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his enjoying life, why should his pretty wife be cooped up by 
herself ?—this was her reasoninz, to which Harry acquiesced with 
a grunt, and a muttered “D——n Tom,” to which she was con- 
veniently deaf. 

She sails up the aisle with her eyes devotionally fixed on the 
ground, though, for all that, she sees who is, and who is not in 
Church! To-day she does not mind their pew being so far up— 
she can brave all eyes in one of Lady Nunland’s latest triumphs ! 
With one eye she sees that Tom is already in his place—“ Capi- 
tal,” she thinks to herself—* I shall have two men with me in the 
Park!” With the other she sees that Harry is in a good temper 
because he has noticed that the pretty widow, Mrs. Morningless, is 
burying her face in her beautifully-gloved hands, to hide her 
consciousness that her devoted admirer, whose wife is her intimate 
friend, has cast an approving look at her. “ All the better,” 
thinks Mrs. Fair, “I shall have Tom to myself! By the bye, I 
am positive Dora Morningless has a new bracelet on! I wonder 
who gave it to her!” 

Mrs. Fair floats into her seat, and, after a proper adjustment 
of her belongings—sunshade, prayerbook, and tiny purse—she 
sinks upon her knees, and begins to thank God that “she is not 
as others are!” 

Harry looks devoutly into his hat, and wishes he had had 
courage to smoke a pipe at home instead of having a Turkish 
bath in such abominably close quarters. Presently, however, he 
is rewarded for his devotion by a look—only one little look—from 
the widow, who has risen from her knees, and henceforth keeps 
her eye on her book. 


‘* She knows herman . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Can draw him to her with a single hair!” 


And the good, trusting husband lets his wife go on her way, and 
accept her cousin Tom as her escort, that he, overworked and 
tired, may have a day on the river with . . . somebody else, 
and may come to Church to settle the hour of the meeting at 
Paddington. 

And Tom, who sits at the end of a long pew, to which he has 
accompanied his four sisters, keeps his eyes fixed adoringly on 
cousin May, and wonders why she married Harry Fair, whom 
she vows she doesn’t care for, till his thoughts mingle in a con- 
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fused sense of pleasure ’twixt the World, the Flesh, and the 
Devil. 

I believe Tom was meant to be good, very good, in the signifi- 
cance the word takes in the country village, where the young 
Squire marries early—perhaps the parson’s daughter, has numer- 
ous children, and dies peaceably in his arm-chair after dinner one 
evening, as he has been accustomed to go to sleep, ever since his 
good wife, nodding opposite to him, can remember. But, alas, 
for Tom! Cousin May told him a year or two ago that he 
ought not to stop in Sleepyhall all the year round, that he was 
getting quite countrified and coarse! And Tom has not always 
the protection of those four, pretty, dowdy milkmaids, who have 
filed into the pew before him, and of whom, to tell the truth, he 
is very proud, and also not a little ashamed. They say just 
what they mean, and more than once have taken Tom to task 
for wasting his time and his money, dangling after Cousin May, 
who ought to know better. Thank Heaven, he thinks—“the 
girls go- back to-morrow, before Ascot! I wonder what they 
would say if they knew I am to have my darling to myself for 
two, perhaps three, whole days! I daresay they won’t be sorry 
to get back—what did Molly say ?—her pigs wanted looking after 
and Dolly’s butter wasn’t so good, unless she was at home to see 
after it! and poor old Mrs. Humpy hasn’t had her daily pudding 
since Hetty was away, and Kitty is longing for a real good 
‘galop once more! and to think that I, too, was once as simple as 
they are still! Ah, Tom, do “ the leaves of memory never make 
a mournful rustling in the dark?” when May’s head lies on your 
shoulder, and you are stealing kisses, that belong to another, 
from her lips? 

Tom’s sisters have been in Town a fortnight, and Church is 
Church to them—a sacred edifice where their pure hearts send 
up in fragrant incense all their gratitude for the life God has 
given them—the life which, still untouched by the world’s hollow 
mockery of “ving, is so sweet, so enjoyable! Even in this 
crowded, fashionable building they can say: 


‘ Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 


Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 
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And each one with her innocent eyes, moist with the tender- 
ness of her love, sends up a heartfelt prayer for the only brother, 
who is to them a prince among men, and for whom they are 
each just a wee bit anxious, though, even to themselves, they 
could not be so disloyal as to breathe a word of their suspicions. 

How pretty Mrs. Morningless looks, with her dear little head 
bent so devoutly over her lovely prayer-book, her innocent eyes 
lowered and powerless, though one flash from her black orbs 
has put Harry Fair’s heart into such a flutter of delight. Are 
her thoughts as innocent as her attitude, or can we not almost 
hear the words which, though soundless, are forming in her 
brain ? 

“Poor dear Harry, how stupid of him to look at me—people 
will begin to talk, and I cannot afford that! What a blessing 
John died when he did—I was always afraid of him, and if he 
had found out about—ah, well, thank goodness, he didn’t! I 
shall leave off my mourning for next season—this crape is 
horribly heavy! There’s a new baritone in the choir, what a 
delicious voice! Can it be Santly? I know he sings here 
sometimes! There’s Clara Fitzpatrick in the pew in front of 
me. I wonder she has the face to show herself—why he only 
got his divorce last week—and after the things that came out! 
What a fool the woman was—nothing would ever induce me to 
figure in a divorce court! Not... if Icould helpit! I wish they 
wouldn’t use so much incense, my head is splitting,and I haven’t 
any salts! I wonder if Harry noticed that I put on the new 
bracelet—how lucky that one can wear diamonds in mourning— 
his idea was charming—our two initials entwined—I hope May 
won’t look into it. Ah, if she does, it doesn’t matter—my second 
name! Heaven inspired it! Dear boy—he is really very nice 
—and pour passer le temps a married man is rather convenient, 
especially when his wife has a . . . cousin! I shall wear 
white on the river on Tuesday—everybody will be at Ascot, we 
shan’t be seen, and it will be lovely and cool! I wonder how 
much he cares—does he love me? really love? I know he thinks 
I love him! Bah! love! 








‘* In her first passion, woman loves her lover : 
In all the others, all she lovesis . . self!” 





“TI know that’s not a right quotation, and I couldn’t give 
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chapter and verse for it, but it’s true! As for Love being 
‘woman’s whole existence!’ if they only knew—if they only 
knew! But there, of course there is love and love! To some it 
is a lovely and a fearful thing! The cousin Tom, par example, 
how shockingly in earnest he is—and I won’t be quite sure about 
—Harry! but to May and myself it is the necessity of a London 
season, which would be horribly dull without it! Heigho! I 
sometimes wish it meant more! If I could only feel for some 
one man, what I used to feel for dear Pierce, what so many men 
seem to feel for me! I often think it is coming—but, oh dear! 
I am always disappointed—it never comes! God forgive me 
for these thoughts—I never have time to think except in Church! 
Shall I marry again? Why should 1? Iam rich, I am—yes, 
I am pretty, and men like me, also some women—Thank good- 
ness the sermon is over! Yes, Harry, I see you—perhaps I will 
go tothe Park if . . . May asks me! Why, what is Fanchette 
doing here ?” 

Fanchette has come to Church tosee if her little mistress does 
not beat every other lady hollow, even in her heavy mourning ! 
She has also come to bring her mistress a note, marked 
immediate, with a coronet on the envelope, which Fanchette, 
who has been with Dora for years, has recognised as being from 
the only man for whom her mistress would ever change her 
name again. 

Fanchette would not mind being lady’s-maid to a Viscountess, 
and she knows that if Milord has written, he has come back 
from India, and a letter marked immediate on a Sunday morning 
can only mean that Pierce, Viscount Grassmore, is coming to 
lunch and reconciliation ! 

And Dora reads her note in the porch, and a strange, sweet 
feeling takes possession of her, which makes her long to go back 
into the now empty building, and to kneel down humbly and 
meekly, asking God to pardon her for her late thoughtlessness, 
as she murmurs—“ At last, at last, my Pierce!” 

Dora makes no appointment at Paddington for Tuesday, nor 
does she go into the Park that morning, but on her homeward 
way makes many resolutions for the future, in which her conduct 
at Church will undergo a change, and in which, also, a sermon is 
impending for her dear friend, May Fair, on the futility of the 
Love that can but hope ! 
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And Harry Fair thinks to himself that he was a fool for his 
pains, and that the Referee with a pipe would have been 
infinitely preferable to Church with a d—n fickle woman in it. 

And May and Tom say good-bye to the four little country 
mice, who look wistfully after them and wonder whether they 
talk of the sermon under the trees of the Park. 

And mamma hopes that cook hasn’t burnt the joint to a 
cinder, for the sermon was very long! 

And the children hope that there is something good for 
dessert ! 

And Pierce and Dora lunch together, and Dora begins to 
realise that there is no life so dear, or peace so sweet, as that 
purchased at the price of Love and true devotion! 

O tempora! O mores! 


CHARLOTTE E. MORLAND. 





“A GILDED GRIEF.” 


“FH Gilded Grief.” 
By B. S. KNOLLYS. 


IT was avery stormy day, and the continual rains had made 
the roads so heavy that the night had already begun to fall 
while I was still many miles from my destination, as, with head 
bent against the wind, I rode along on my bicycle in the direc- 
tion of Marketborough. 

I was spending my leave touring in the North of England, 
intending to travel a certain distance each day, but on this 
Thursday, September 2oth, as the rain came pelting down, and 
at every fresh mile the wheels of my machine moved with. 
greater difficulty, I found it would be impossible to get to 
Marketborough that evening, though where to find shelter and 
a supper was a difficult question. 

Not a habitation of any kind was to be seen anywhere. 


Wearily I dragged my bicycle on, till at last I perceived the 
faint glimmer of a light in the distance. Cheered by the 
welcome sight I put on speed with renewed vigour along the 
desolate road. 


Presently I arrived at some massive iron gates, opening on to 
a drive leading up to a huge house. A few seconds brought me 
to the front door. My pull at the bell was almost immediately 
answered by two powdered footmen in yellow plush. Astonished 
at these magnificent apparitions, when I had expected, judging 
by the exterior of the place, to see only an old man, or a mum- 
bling old woman, I felt quite confused at first. 

“May I inquire if you wish to see her ladyship?” demanded 
the elder footman condescendingly. 

“Whom did you say?” I interrogated, recovering gradually 
from the grandeur of their presence. 

“ Her ladyship—Lady Lawrence St. Claire,” he repeated, with 
lofty emphasis, looking suspiciously all the time at my mud- 
bespattered clothes. 

“ Ah, yes,” I answered. “Will you please ask Lady Lawrence 
St. Claire if she will kindly let me speak to her for a few 
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minutes.” ‘And I walked into the hall, determined not to lose 
the chance of shelter in such comfortable quarters. 

I had not long to wait when a beautiful woman with rather an 
absent look in her blue eyes, descended the broad staircase and 
came towards me. She introduced herself as Lady Lawrence 
St. Claire, and I in turn informed her that I was a Captain 
Percy of the 20th Dragoon Guards. I had been belated by the 
bad weather, and had ventured there to ask. for shelter for the 
night. 

When she heard my name her face brightened, and she then 
told me that as a girl she had been great friends at school with a 
Miss Percy, and by the name and the strong likeness recognised 
me as the brother in the Army she had so often heard about, 
and with hospitable warmth she pressed me to stay as many 
days as possible. As she was leading the way into the drawing- 
room, the elder supercilious footman, who had kept at a respect- 
ful distance during our conversation, came forward and asked if 
he should take the gentleman’s bicycle round to the stables. 

“Yes, James,” replied my hostess absently, “and tell Grange 
to give the poor creature a good bran mash, and take care that it 
does not kick ‘ Fidget.’” 

I was much amused at the man’s astonished face, and I re- 
marked mildly, “I do not think my bicycle requires a bran 
mash, Lady Lawrence. It never takes cold.” 

“What did I say? Ah! yes, I was forgetting that you came 
on a bicycle. I was thinking of a horse. Yes, James, take the 
machine round to the stables. Put it in the harness room where 
Master Roy’s tricycle is kept, and see that it is well cleaned and 
oiled.” | 

The wants of my steel steed having been provided for, and 
with a laugh at the mistake just made we entered the drawing- 
room. There I was introduced to a young and pretty sister, 
whose soft, brown eyes took my heart captive at once. A 
charming picture she made, sitting in a low chair by the fire with 
two children at her feet on the hearthrug, listening to a fairy tale 
she was telling them. 

The children jumped up at our appearance. Gladys, a shy, 
little girl of seven, ran to her mother, while Roy, a high-spirited 
boy about a year older, greeted me with great cordiality, and 
soon began to beset me with questions as to the size, shape, 
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weight, etc., of my bicycle. “How long a distance could I do in 
a day? How many times had I fallen off? Did I keep my fee 
on the treadles going down hill?” and numerous other queries, 
till interrupted by the entrance of the housekeeper, who was 
ordered to get the “ View Room ” ready for me. 

In a few minutes the dressing-gong sounded. The ladies 
retired to chahge their toilets, the children were sent off to bed, 
while the housekeeper reappeared to show me the way to my 
room. 

She led the way up a flight of stairs, and down a long 
stone corridor, leading evidently to an old wing of the house. 
Then we went round a sharp corner and down another long 
corridor, till presently my cicerone stopped before a massive oak 
door, and, turning the handle, ushered me into a large apartment 
whose walls, huge four-poster bed and furniture were all hung 
with blue damask. 

Fortunately I had a change of linen and a second suit of 
clothes in the knapsack I always carried, strapped soldier-fashion 
on my back, when on my tours. With the aid of its contents, 
some hot water and a brush and comb, I was soon able to pre- 
sent a more respectable appearance. 

Five minutes before dinner was announced I found my way 
back to the drawing-room, where we spent the interval in dis- 
cussing mutual friends. 

As we entered the dining-room I noticed that the table, with 
its lovely silver and cut glass, was quite in keeping with the 
handsome surroundings of the rest of the house. 

The dinner went off very brightly, my beautiful hostess chat- 
ting away and talking so gaily. 

I felt a pang of envy as I compared her and her sister, living 
in the midst of all this luxury, with my poor invalid mother and 
my sisters at home, keeping up a continual struggle to live like 
gentlewomen, while I should not have been able to be in the 
Army at all if a rich uncle of mine had not made me an 
allowance, on the condition that I went into his old regiment. 

Notwithstanding Lady Lawrence’s high spirits, I fancied I 
detected an anxious glance now and then from her more silent 
sister, arid I also noticed that neither of them hardly touched 
the contents of the various dishes, as they were handed round 
one after another, by my two supercilious friends, but a sub- 
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stantial afternoon tea, when none of the other sex were present, 
might have accounted, as I knew by former experience, for their 
bird-like appetites. 

The plush-mounted footmen, who condescended so far as to 
wait upon me at table, were respectful enough now, and in 
evident awe of the authoritative butler, who, under the shelter 
of a screen, behind which he was carving, reprimanded them in 
furious whispers for the most trivial omissions. 

When the ladies had left me to the solitary enjoyment of some 
most excellent wine and hot-house fruit, 1 began to wonder if 
the world contained a more fortunate woman than Lady 
Lawence St. Claire. I had often heard of her before, as admired 
by many and envied by more. Beautiful, bright, young, with 
health, wealth, two pretty children, and above all, a charming 
sister, what more could woman want? Even her widowhood must 
be but a serene sorrow, for report said, that though her husband 
had been everything that was kind and generous, his extremely 
jealous disposition had made her life a burden to her, and people 
had considered it a good thing for her when he had been 
accidentally drowned some years ago. Time—that great grief- 
healer, had hardly left a scar, to judge by my hostess’ light- 
hearted, vivacious manner. 

Why are things so unequally divided in this world? Why 
does Fortune fling all her flowers into the arms of one person, 
and only stinging-nettles and briars into the arms of another ? 
These were my bitter reflections as I wended my way towards 
the drawing-room, contrasting, as I went, Lady Lawrence’s un- 
clouded life, and happy surroundings—she so gay and thoughtless 
at most moments—with the troubled lot of my mother, the best 
and noblest of women. 

The magnetic influence of two brown eyes, whose gaze 
encountered mine as I opened the door, dispelled my envious 
thoughts, and drew me irresistibly to Miss Leith’s side. 

Lady Lawrence sang some bright little French songs, ac- 
companied by her sister at the piano. These were followed by 
two or three duets on their guitars. When they laughingly 
refused tu soothe “the savage breast” any more with the charm 
of their music, they returned again to the warmth of the hearth, 
for, though it was the month of September, the evenings were 
very chilly. 
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There we passed the rest of the evening with coffee and 
conversation. 

At ten o’clock we retired to our respective apartments, and as 
I walked along the gloomy stone corridors towards my own 
room, so far removed from the rest of the household, it seemed 
to me as if I had only quitted it ten minutes ago, so quickly and 
pleasantly had the time flown. 

I was glad to find a nice fire to welcome me when I entered 
my sleeping apartment, for the merry blaze of the dancing 
flames and the crackling sound of the burning logs seemed some 
sort of companionship, and helped to dispel the eerie sensation 
I had felt as I turned into the silent, desolate wing of Hayfield 
Hall. 


I thought I would like a read before getting ready for bed, so 
I kicked off my boots, selected a novel from the well stored book- 
shelf, and threw myself into the comfortable arm-chair. This 
I drew close up to the old-fashioned, wide hearth, and prepared 
to enjoy myself. 

In about two hours’ time I finished the first volume of a very 


exciting story. The plot in it had so aroused my interest as to 
drive away all inclination for sleep, and made me anxious to 
know at once how the mystery was unravelled. 

I took the quaint bronze lamp up, and walked over to the 
book-shelf to look for the second volume. As the light fell on 
the oak-panelled wall, I noticed for the first time, on the right 
hand side of the fireplace as you faced the latter, and on the 
opposite side to where I had been sitting, a massive oak door 
studded with iron nails, and with three steps leading up to it. 
Not being a woman I was not inquisitive enough to examine it 
more closely, or to find out where it opened into. “The dress- 
ing-room, or bath-room, I suppose,” was the conclusion I came 
to as I returned, novel in hand, to my former place. When I 
had read the whole tale, I still sat by the fire, and allowed my 
thoughts to wander from the story I had just finished to Lady 
Lawrence St. Claire and her sister. 

“ How happy and peaceful their lives must be, unhampered by 
poverty or illness. If only I had money of myown. Something 
besides my pay and the very moderate allowance from my Uncle 
Ben. But above all if only—if only those beautiful brown eyes 
of Miss Leith would cease to haunt me, would cease to look at 
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me from out of those burning embers. Half savagely, to dispel 
the vision, I threw another log on to the fire. For what but 
pain did the thought of those lovely eyes cost me, fettered as I was 
by the hard, heavy chains of a gentleman beggar. How could I 
tell Miss Leith that I loved her? That I had loved her at first 
sight? How could I take her away from all this luxury and 
comfort to share with me the appearance of prosperity but the 
reality of poverty? No, I would leave the house to-morrow, and 
try to banish her from my mind. 

Engrossed in these miserable reflections, I did not notice that 
the lamp had almost burnt itself out, till a sudden flicker left me 
the next moment in comparative darkness. 

Just then footsteps passed my room. I wondered who else 
inhabited that gloomy wing. “A drunken footman perhaps,” I 
said to myself, as this time I heard a man’s voice talking in loud, 
excited tones. However, it was no business of mine, and I 
. raked together the logs of wood on the hearth to get enough 
light to undress by. This action made the fire blaze brilliantly, 
showing up everything in the room. 

But Great Heavens! What was that glistening yonder? 
Glistening brightly, glistening redly, trickling from beneath the 
door I had lately noticed. I made a step nearer to make sure. 
Yes, it was blood! A stream of blood telling some tale of 
treachery? Some story of murder? Some secret of suicide? 
Which was it? Was a life being taken within a few yards of 
me? Horror-struck at the possibility I rushed to the thick oak 
door. It would not open ! 

“Die! Die! and may my curses follow you into the next 
world!” These dreadful words were uttered in a tone of frenzy 
as I listened powerless on the other side. 

There was not a moment to be lost. I tried the door leading 
into the corridor, and by which I had entered my room. It also 
was locked! I returned to my former place on the top of those 
three steps. I called aloud. I beat my hands in vain against 
the impervious barrier, but no one heeded me. 

“You never really loved me. You called me ‘dear husband’ 
with your lips, but your heart was far from me. Ah, yes, yes. 
It was alla sham, a pretence, a falsehood, and now you must 
die, die, die!” And the man’s voice rose to a passionate pitch 
fearful to hear. 
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What a terrible position I was in, standing in that strange 
room in a strange house, the room now hardly lighted by the 
subsiding flames of the fire. In almost total darkness, a prisoner 
and helpless, leaning, half-exhausted after my efforts, against the 
closed door, with that creeping crimson stream of blood bathing 
my stockinged feet, and those horrible words sounding in my 
ears. 

“Yes, yes, you must die! you must die!” reiterated, with 
peculiar persistency, the same speaker. “Though you are my 
wife, I must kill you, I must kill you!” 

Strung up to an intense pitch of excitement by these 
murderous words, I essayed afresh to force that oak door open. 
It was useless; I could not even shake it. In my despair I 
again beat my hands almost unconsciously against the hard 
wood. I must have unknowingly touched a secret spring 
formed by one of the iron nail heads, for suddenly it flew noise- 
lessly back, and I found myself in a lighted, handsomely- 
furnished sitting-room. 

But what a sight met my eyes as I entered! 

The tall figure of a man was bending over a body that lay on 
the floor. In his hand glittered a hunting-knife uplifted to 
strike another blow. His face was turned from me so I could 
not see it, but the light fell full on the grey-robed form, on the 
stream of blood trickling towards me, and on—on the still, white 
face of my hostess, Lady Lawrence St. Claire! 

For a minute I felt petrified with horror, then I sprang 
forward to ward off the second stab, but I was too late, for a 
glance assured me that life was already extinct. At the sound 
of my approach the man dropped his weapon, and turning 
suddenly round revealed the infuriated features of a very hand- 
some countenance, but the gleaming eyes of a maniac! 

With acry of rage he rushed at me, as I interposed myself 
between the body on the floor and the lunatic. 

Then commenced a deadly struggle. I could hear the mad- 
man’s incoherent words of anger muttered between his clenched 
teeth, I could feel his hot breath on my cheek, his strong, 
nervous hold round me, as we swayed to andfro. At last his 
powerful frame and frenzied strength began to tell; my grasp 
on him grew weaker and weaker, while he made two or three 


attempts to clutch at my throat. Another minute, and I would 
26* 
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be at the mercy of this maniac. I knew it was useless to cry 
for help, for none could hear me in this desolate part of the 
house. 

Would my corpse be discovered to-morrow lying still and 
cold? Would two beautiful brown eyes drop tears of pity on 
my face? Would she ever know that I had vainly tried to save 
her sister’s life ? 

So wildly ran my thoughts. Even in that supreme moment 
I could not forget my stranger love. But soon began a terrible 
struggle for breath, as at last the powerful lunatic managed to 
grasp me round the neck. His fingers closed on my throat like 
a vice. As in some fearful dream, I could see his distorted 
countenance close to mine, his foaming mouth, his blood-shot 
eyes watching with fiendish joy my battle for life. The agony 
was intense. It was terrible—terrible—that awful choking 
sensation. Suddenly my sight failed me; those cruel, blue eyes 
gleaming near me seemed to change into two beautiful, soft 
brown eyes. I felt I was dying. I threw up my arms; a great 
darkness came over me and I fell heavily to the ground. 

At that instant the deadly grasp on my throat relaxed. I 
could breathe again. I was saved! 

The sound of voices aroused me. I looked up and found that 
the brown eyes were no trick of my imagination, but a strange 
reality ; for, to my horror, I saw Miss Leith with her arms round 
the madman, pulling him away from my prostrate form with all 
the force of her feeble strength. 

I sprang to my feet, dreading lest my darling should come to 
harm, but there was no necessity for fear, as, with a few soft 
words, she calmed him for a minute, during which interval she 
pulled me quickly behind a large screen, and remained there 
herself. 

“She has been murdered, though I tried to save her,” I ex- 
plained in an agitated whisper to my companion. 

“Who ?” she asked, turning deathly pale. 

“Your sister,” I replied, pointing to the figure lying motionless 
on the blood-stained floor. She breathed a deep sigh of relief. 

“Tt is all right. That is not my sister. Do you not see her 
over there ?” 

I looked in the direction indicated. Behind another large 
screen I saw Lady Lawrence St. Claire standing with her hands 
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clasped tightly together and watching the maniac with an 
agonised expression on her face. 

Who then could be the victim who so resembled my hostess ? 
Who was the man who had stabbed her? Why were the two 
sisters apparently quite indifferent to the fate of the woman 
lying dead a few yards from them? As this last question arose 
to my mind, I experienced a feeling of repulsion towards the 
girl by me, as I thought that after all her sweet countenance 
must be but a mask for heartlessness and cruelty, when she 
could stand by so unconcernedly. A swift, sickening pain shot 
through me as I realised how I had given her my love from the 
first moment, and I cursed the fate that had brought me thither 
that night. 

In the midst of these tormenting reflections my momentarily 
distracted attention was rivetted anew on the maniac, who now 
rushed to pick up the hunting-knife he had dropped when he 
turned on me. 

Once more he raised the hand that again held the still dripping 
weapon, and once more he plunged the bright steel blade into 
the side of the woman lying on the floor. Once more the 
blood gushed out and bathed his feet in a crimson flood. 
Though I knew that life was extinct, I could not bear the sight 
of such treatment of the dead, senseless body. I sprang forward 
to stop it, but Miss Leith barred the way. 

“Keep still and a!l will be well—move and I will kill you!” 
she whispered, and the cold touch of a pistol against my temple 
emphasised her words, 

At that moment the voice of the man fell on my ears. 

“T curse you, Millie! ” he shrieked in a paroxysm of passion, 
spurning the prostrate figure as he stood glaring down upon it. 
“TI curse the day that I ever saw your fair, false face. Thus— 
thus do I send your soul to perdition!” As he uttered the last 
words the fatal weapon descended again and again into the 
region of the heart of that still, grey-robed form on the floor. 

Suddenly the maniac’s paroxysm died away. His fury 
changed into uncontrollable grief. With a half-sob he threw 
himself on the body. 

“Millie! My Millie, my dariing, my wife! Come back, come 
back to me. I believe in you. I trust you. I love you. I want 
you.” 
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Then he’ took the lifeless hand in his, and kissed it passion- 
ately, the tears running down his haggard cheeks. 

“Oh, Millie, Millie, Millie darling, return to me, forgive me, 
speak to me,” he continued, his voice dying away in a smothered 
moan. 

Just then I saw Lady Lawrence step from behind the screen 
and approach him, her face white and drawn with pain and her 
‘ lips trembling. 

“YT am here my husband. Millie is here. Do you not know 
me? Iam your wife, your Mildred, your darling.” And she 
knelt down beside the grief-stricken man as he bent over the 
motionless body, and placed her head on his breast. 

“No, you are not Millie,” he murmured, gently pushing her 
away and rising to his feet. “I killed her,” he continued in a 
hollow voice. “I killed her and there she lies. I could not 
help it. Again and again the devil comes to me, and whispers : 
‘Stab her, stab her.’ I answer ‘No, no, no!’—I fight, I resist, 
but the devil is cunning, and cruel, and strong, and he says: 
‘You must, you must!’ He puts this knife into my hand and 
he makes me kill her. He gives me no rest till he sees her 
blood flow, and then he leaves me with my dead, dead darling.” 

“But Lawrence, Lawrence listen! I am not dead. I am 
alive and well. You never killed me.” 

“Who are you?” demanded the now quietened madman. 
“Do not cry! Why are youcrying? Are you grieving for my 
Millie?” he questioned, gazing with a pained and puzzled ex- 
pression at Lady Lawrence as, with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, she looked up into those vacant eyes, as if the very 
strength of her love must recall the wandering mind. 

“Oh Lawrie, Lawrie, my darling, my darling!” she exclaimed 
passionately, “I am your Millie. I am your wife. I am not 
dead. Iam living. I am with you now. Can you not see the 
wedding-ring you placed yourself upon my finger? Can you 
not feel my arms around your neck? My lips pressed to yours, 
dearest ?” 

“No, no, leave me. I do not want you. I do not want your 
kisses. You are not my Millie—you are not my wife!” And 
thrusting her aside almost roughly, he turned and left the room 
by one of its many doors, with his head bent-and gazing 
sorrowfully in front of him. 
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Then Lady Lawrence’s self-control deserted her. With a 
bitter cry that haunted me for days she threw out her arms, and 
exclaimed aloud in her agony: “My burden is greater than I 
can bear!” and flinging herself on a sofa she buried her face in 
her hands. 

At this juncture Miss Leith touched my sleeve. 

“ Let usleave her. She is better alone. Come to the boudoir.” 

I followed her then along the stone corridors into the new 
wing of the house, till we entered a small but most luxuriously 
furnished sitting-room, where the fire still burnt brightly and 
the lamp threw around a subdued rosy light from beneath the 
pink silk shade. 

My companion leant back in a large arm-chair, and rested her 
pretty golden head against the crimson velvet. She had a very 
weary expression on her face, but looked so sweet and gentle 
that it seemed impossible that a few minutes ago she and Lady 
Lawrence had stood quietly by, heedless of the presence of the 
murdered woman, hardly casting a glance at her, and to all 
appearances careless whether she was alive or dead. The 
evidence of such callousness, such unnatural heartlessness, in 
the girl whom I had fallen in love with, and idealised, made me 
feel as if I had just passed through some terrible illness, and 
that the woman I had pictured as everything that was tender 
and kind was but a phantom, a beautiful vision passing by in my 
delirium. I had come to consciousness with a rude shock, and 
at dawn I would leave that horrible house. 

Miss Leith still held the pistol, which she now put on a small 
table near her. 

“Tt is not loaded,” she said, with a faint smile, “but you did 
not know that. I saw it hanging as an ornament on the wall by 
me. I took it down unperceived by you, and determined to 
threaten you with it, to prevent your rushing forward again, 
which would have excited him still more.” 

“But,” I interposed, shocked at her calm tone, “what about 
that woman, the woman that man has murdered? The woman 
so like your sister?” 

“Thank Heaven it was not my sister!” she replied, shudder- 
ing at the thought. “But, as by accident you have been a 
witness of the sad scene of to-night, it is but right that you 
should know the whole story.” 
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And then she began, while I sat opposite her, half dreading 
some terrible revelation, yet half-comforted by her quiet manner 
and sweet, fair face. So absorbed was she in telling her tale 
and I in listening, that neither noticed that I had no boots or 
slippers on my feet, and that my socks were covered with 
blood. ' 

“T have asked you to come in here,’ commenced Miss Leith 
“because I know you cannot rest till you have heard all, and 
because my sad story had better be told before Lady Lawrence 
returns. Some years ago, Lord Lawrence St. Claire, rich, well- 
born, clever and good-looking, married my sister Millie, ‘the 
Beauty of Bath’ as she was called. It was a love-match on 
both sides, and but for my brother-in-law’s unreasonable jealous 
disposition and passionate temper, inherited from his Spanish 
mother, they would have been perfectly happy. One fatal day 
Lawrence, returning home from his shooting earlier than usual, 
suddenly came upon his wife standing in the garden with a man 
who had his arm round her waist and was kissing her. I was in 
the house at the time, having gone back to fetch a book. 
Hearing a report close by, some presentiment made me rush 
out. There on the lawn, I found Millie lying, with a bullet in 
her side. Lawrence, mad with rage and jealousy, had fired his 
still loaded gun at the stranger. He missed his aim, and shot 
his wife instead, and found out, when too late, that the stranger 
was our favourite brother Ralph, who, after a long absence with 
his regiment in India, had unexpectedly been ordered home and 
had come over to take us by surprise, and to make the acquain- 
tance of his unknown brother-in-law. At the discovery of his 
fatal error, and certain that he had killed Millie, whom he 
loved so well, Lawrence, half-distracted, fled from the place. 
About the same time, a brother of Lawrie’s was drowned out 
boating, and the newspapers got hold of the wrong name, and 
put in Lord Lawrence St. Claire instead of Lord Lacy St. 
Claire. This mistake made everyone, with the exception of the 
family solicitors, and one or two others, take it for granted that 
Millie was a widow, which idea better enabled her to keep the 
real state of affairs secret, especially as she was then living 
in a very out-of-the-way place, and all her servants were 
foreigners, and knew no one to gossip to. 

“When poor Millie recovered from the gun-wound, which 
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after all did not prove fatal, her first step was to try and discover 
the whereabouts of Lawrie. 

“ He was traced to London, but there all further clue of him 
was lost for a long time. At last the detectives discovered him 
in a pauper lunatic asylum under the name of Mr. Lawrence. 
Starvation, remorse, and brain fever had turned his head, and, 
none knowing who he was, or where he came from, he had been 
consigned to this place. 

“When my sister at length found her husband, she put him 
under the care of the celebrated mad doctor, Mr. Milsom. This 
specialist, after having Lawrie in his own house for three years 
agreed to let Millie have him home again, and at the same 
time told her that with care and kindness the case was curable. 
That the patient would probably recover suddenly, and there 
would be no fear of a relapse. 

“According to the doctor’s warning, my poor brother-in-law 
always suffers from a paroxysm of madness on the anniversary 
of the day he thought he had killed Millie. At these periods, 
till the seizure is over, he is dangerous to approach, though 
occasionally I can soothe him, and so can James, the butler, 
sometimes, but when these attacks are over, he is as tractable 
and as gentle as a little child. 

My sister has always had a firm conviction that her continued 
presence before her husband must at last overpower the im- 
pression that he has killed her, which impression Mr. Milsom 
declares is the chief reason that now retards his recovery. But 
yet, while these fits of madness are on, his sole desire seems to 
be to kill Millie, and if he cannot wreak his passion on somebody 
or something, the paroxysms are more violent, exhaust him 
more, and last much longer. These scenes upset Millie also, and 
that is why Mona and I used to take it in turns to stay with 
her. Mona was Millie’s twin sister, and very like her in appear- 
ance and often mistaken for her, but now poor Mona is “i 
here her voice broke down, and she could not finish the sentence 
from emotion. 

“ Dead,” I added gently, thinking of the still, white face which 
had so resembled Lady Lawrence. 

Miss Leith mutely bowed her head in assent, while trying to 
control her agitation. 

Though I grieved for the sad fate of the twin sister who had 
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been so mercilessly stabbed, I could not help a feeling of relief 
that my companion at last showed some outward sign of sorrow, 
though to me it appeared very inadequate and very tardy, and 
still further tended to estrange my sympathy from her. 

Presently she continued in a calm voice: “I must goon with 
my story, for Millie may come in any minute. Well, one day 
quite by chance my sister found out how to satisfy these 
maniacal moods of her husband. Hidden behind a screen 
during one of these seizures, she saw him take up a paper-knife 
and with it repeatedly stab a life-size oil painting of herself 
which had been hung in that room by mistake. When he had 
almost effaced the likeness with his blows, he calmed down 
much sooner, and was not nearly so exhausted or ill afterwards. 
This gave Millie the idea of having a wax figure made to 
represent her, which was what you saw on the floor this 
evening.” 

“Wax figure!” I exclaimed. “Then it was not your sister 
Mona after all?” 

“My sister Mona!” echoed Miss Leith, her large eyes 
distended with horror at the idea. My sister Mona! No, thank 
Heaven! she was at least spared such a fate. She was thrown 
out of a carriage last year, and was killed on the spot.” 

“But the blood—the blood that I saw to-night. How came 
that there?” I interrogated, still half-incredulous. 

“ The blood was bullock’s blood, put into a skin and inserted 
under the dress of the wax figure in the region of the heart. 
This is done on each occasion that the frenzies are due, to make 
the illusion more complete.” 

This explanation, Miss Leith’s whole bearing, and one or two 
things which had before puzzled me, now quite convinced me 
that my companion was speaking but the truth. 

In the reaction of mingled joy and contrition, I could have 
knelt down and kissed her feet, as the terrible suspicion that 
had been hanging over me as an intolerable incubus was now 
removed. 


My companion must have noticed a look of relief come into 
my face. 

“What!” she exclaimed, “did you really think that Millie or 
I should have stood by so calmly if our darling Mona’s life, 
or any person’s life, had been taken? But why should I blame 
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you? You could only judge by what you saw. These strange 
scenes are bad enough for us to witness. What must it have 
been to you to-night, a stranger, ignorant of the circumstances ? 
But to-morrow I will show you this wax figure, and it is so life- 
like even in apparent death that you will not wonder at your 
mistake. Every time, after poor Lawrence has expended his 
fury on this effigy, he returns to his ordinary gentle, melancholy 
moods, when any person may approach him without fear. 
Nobody in the house knows of his existence except ourselves 
and his foster-brother, the butler. 

“James Green has always lived in Lawrence’s family, and is 
the only one about who is aware of our sorrowful secret. For 
the sake of the children Millie bears her terrible burden in 
silence, especially as there is a great chance of her husband’s 
ultimate recovery. James is @ most faithful friend and co- 
adjutor. He manages to procure without arousing suspicion 
the small amount of food Lawrie requires, and he it is who has 
instilled a great dread amongst the servants of venturing into 
the old wing of the house by hints of its being haunted, which 
hints have been effectually confirmed by the real and fancied 
footsteps and other noises they have heard. You would never 
have been put into the ‘ Blue Room’ to-night, but for the house- 
keeper being fresh to the place and, as we have discovered, 
rather deaf, which must have made her mistake ‘Blue Room’ 
for ‘ View Room,’ in the new wing, where the visitors generally 
sleep.” 

“But how came my room to be locked?” I asked. 

“It was I who turned the key in your door to prevent you 
rushing into danger should you hear Lawrence’s ravings. I 
never dreamt that you would discover the secret spring of the 
other door. We intended, when Lawrence was all right again, 
to have sent Green in to you with some explanation.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Miss Leith, breaking off suddenly. “If 
the people who envy Millie all her money, her position, and her 
beauty, only knew what a gilded grief she hides, they would 
never wish to change places with her. So little does the world 
know the secret sorrows of even their nearest and dearest neigh- 
bours. If aperson has plenty to eat and drink, fine clothes to 
wear, and a full purse, their friends say ‘ How fortunate, how 
happy “So and So” must be.’ There are many troubles, as ours, 
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for instance, which riches may help to alleviate or conceal, but 
cannot cure. Hush, here comes my sister, she looks half ready 
to faint. I must make her take a glass of wine.” 

A few minutes later, we all separated once more, and, at my 
hostess’ request, I returned to my old room so as not to excite 
the servants’ suspicions. She apologised most sweetly for all 
the disturbance, and told me that there was nothing more to 
fear and that I should not be disturbed again, for the butler 
James was keeping watch over his master, who was now sleeping 
calmly in an apartment further off. 

The next day, after lunch, I took leave of my two entertainers, 
but not before seeing and feeling the wax figure which had led 
me into such a labyrinth of suspicion and perplexity. 

As I made my adieux, my hostess expressed the hope that 
I should repeat the visit, and next time unger more happy 
circumstances. I carried away with me the good wishes of the 
sisters for a pleasant journey and also a haunting vision of two 
beautiful brown eyes whose truth and sweetness I had a few 
hours ago so wrongfully doubted. 

Ah, those eyes, those eyes! As if for a pleasant punishment 
they seemed to look down upon me from every leafy branch, 
and gaze up into mine from every wayside flower, as I sped 
along on my bicycle towards Marketborough. 
























About three years after my strange visit to the “ Haunted 
Hall,” as it was called in the neighbourhood, and on the anni- 
versary of the very day that I first went there, two quiet 
weddings took place in London early in the morning. 

I was the most happy, the most fortunate bridegroom of 
Althea Leith,and a Mr. Chalmers was the much envied bride- 
groom of Lady Lawrence St. Claire. 

None but ourselves, and two or three others who were obliged 
to be taken into confidence, such as the solicitors, etc., and 
James Green, were aware that Mr. Chalmers and Lord Lawrence 
St. Claire were one and the same person! 

Lord Lawrence had now completely recovered his senses, and 
as, for the sake of everyone, especially the children, it would 
never have done for him to appear suddenly on the scene under 
his own title, when he was supposed to have been drowned in a 
lake years ago, it was arranged that husband and wife should 
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pretend to go through the marriage ceremony again under 
another name. 

As Lord Lawrence’s hair had turned snow-white and he had 
changed altogether, not even his greatest friends recognised Mr. 
Chalmers. 

I am sure that Mr. Chalmers and Lady Lawrence St. Claire 
are now much happier than Lord and Lady Lawrence St. Claire 
had ever been, when jealousy had embittered every drop of 
pleasure. 

Now as for myself, thanks to some money I came into quite 
unexpectedly, I was able to woo and win my dear little brown- 
eyed wife, and we have both learnt to realise that— 


Twined within a laurel wreath 

May lurk an unseen poisonous leaf, 
Near a lovely coral reef 

May undreamt dangers lie beneath. 
So riches in Life’s varied sheaf 

May but gild a secret grief. 

Envy not, for do you know 

What's your neighbour’s hidden woe? 
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Torquemada. 


THIS infamous man, to whom Spain chiefly owed the horrors of 
the Inquisition, was born at Valladolid in 1420, and lived for 
seventy-eight years, which clearly shows that he could not have 
possessed a conscience ; had he done so he would not have lived 
to an old age, after slaughtering and torturing thousands of un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures. 

Torquemada was Isabella of Castile’s confessor when she was 
very young, and being a frenzied fanatic, and hating the Jews, 
Christians, and all who did not profess Roman Catholicism, he 
sought to imbue her mind with his own spirit of fanaticism, and 
some say extorted from her a promise, that “ should she ever 
come to the throne, she would devote herself to the extirpation 
of heresy, for the glory of God, and the exaltation of the Catholic 
faith.” 

Prescott asserts that the Crusades, which swept over southern 
France in the beginning of the thirteenth century, opened the way 
for the institution of the Inquisition. The province of detecting 
and punishing heresy was put into the hands of the Dominican 
friars, and under Pope Gregory the Ninth, 1233, a “code for the 
regulation of their proceedings was finally digested.” That was 
the beginning of the Ancient or Dominican Inquisition, the 
Modern, or Spanish, was not instituted until between two or 
three centuries later. Though the same abominable, insidious 
modes of accusation, the same mysterious secrecy in the proceed- 
ings, the same horrible tortures and terrible penalties, were 
leading features in the new, as it had been in the old, Inquisition. 

The persecution of the Jews and Mohammedans, was near its 
height in Spain about the year 1470. The priests objected to 
the translations of the Bible, which were beginning to circulate 
somewhat freely in Spain, Portugal and France. The chief 
translator in Spain was Rabbi Moses, of Toledo, a man hated by 
the Catholics. Pope Paul II., when appealed to to put a stop to 
the Bible reading, to which so much objection was attached by the 
priests, prohibited the translation of the Holy Scriptures “ into 
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the languages of the nations,” and this authority was afterwards 
quoted at the Council of Trent by Cardinal Pacheco. 

In the fifteenth century, during the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the Catholic, Judaism and Mohammedanism declined, 
but a powerful enemy to the Church of Rome arose in the 
Moriscoes, who “challenged the powers of the Inquisition,” and 
after Brother Philip de’Barberi, a Sicilian Inquisitor, solicited 
from Ferdinand and Isabella confirmation of certain privileges 
recently granted to the Holy Office in the Island of Sicily, and 
suggested that an undivided Court of Inquisition was the best 
and surest means of defence against the dangerous Marranos, 
Mussulmans, Moriscoes, and Jews, the Spanish Inquisition was 
instituted. 

All the Spanish dignitaries of the Church, especially the 
Dominicans, prayed the Monarchs for a reformation of the 
Inquisition after the Sicilian model, and obtained their wish by 
appealing to the piety of the Queen, pouring tales of Jewish 
murder and Jewish desecration into her ears, while they appealed 
to the cupidity of the King, by offering him the proceeds of a 
confiscation which, in pursuance of the laws of the Church, 
might easily be effected. 

Ferdinand, greedy for gold, urged the Pope to sanction such a 
measure, and by a bull, November Ist, 1478, Sixtus IV. autho- 
rised the modern Inquisition, and Thomas de Torquemada was 
made Inquisitor-General, 17th October, 1483. He was then 
Prior of the Dominicans, of Santa Cruz, in Segovia, an order 
which he had entered at an early age, and which for two 
centuries ltad possessed the exclusive privilege of waging war 
against the heretics, and in an old French work concerning him, 
occurs the following significant paragraph : 

“Ona remargqué que le hasard avait donné a cet homme un 
nom gui, comme par un jeu de mots de sinistre présage, annoncait 
le constructeur des bitchers : Torre quemada, turris cremata, tour 
brulee.” 

Llorente says “ Torquemada fully justified the choice that had 
been made of his person. It would have been almost impossible 
to find another man so capable of carrying out King Ferdinand’s 
intentions, by multiplying confiscations ; those of the Court of 
Rome, by propagating their jurisdictional and pecuniary maxims ; 
and those of the projectors of the Inquisition, by infusing terror 
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into the people by public executions.” He created first four subal- 
tern tribunals for Seville, Cordova, Jaen, and Toledo. But the 
Dominicans, who held their commission of “ holy-siege ” would 
not submit to his orders without some resistance, and it was then 
that he found unity of action necessary for his designs and 
established constitutions. With this view he chuse for assessors 
Juan Gutierrez de Chabes and Tristan de Medina, juris-con- 
sults, three King’s counsellors, viz: Don Alonso Carillo, a 
bishop-elect, and two doctors of civil law, Sancho Velasquez de 
Cuellar, and Poncio de Valencia. These men were allowed a 
definite vote in matters relating to royal power ; but they were 
only permitted to offer an opinion in “affairs of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, inasmuch as all spiritual power resided in the chief Inquisitor 
alone.” Indeed, the Inquisitor-General exerted over every 
Spanish subject an absolute power, so that he almost ceased him- 
self to be a subject. He alone consulted with the King concern- 
ing the appointment of Inquisitors to preside over provincial 
tribunals. Each of these inferior Inquisitions was managed by no 
less than three Inquisitors, two secretaries, one under-sheriff, one 
receiver, and a certain number of “triers and consulters.” 

The functions of these individuals, however, were very much 
restricted, all final decisions being in the hands of that arch-fiend, 
blood-thirsty Torquemada, and the abuse he made of his power 
was immense! 

The Court commenced operations on 2nd January, 1481, by 
the publication of an edict, which was followed by several others, 
requiring “ all persons to aid in apprehending and accusing all 
such as they might know or suspect to be guilty of heresy, and 
holding out the illusory promise of absolution to such as should 
confess their errors within a limited period. As every mode of 
accusation, even anonymous, was invited, the number of victims 
multiplied so fast that the tribunal found it convenient to remove 
its sittings from the Convent of St. Paul, within the city, to the 
spacious fortress of Triana, in the suburbs.” 

Over the portal of the building in which this dread tribunal 
held its sittings, was a Latin inscription concluding with these 
words: Exurge, Domine; judica causam tuam ; capite nobis 
vulpes.” Words, no doubt, the hapless victims echoed as well as 
their persecutors. 


The judgments of the Inquisition were always given in a large 
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place, capable of containing a great number of people, three or 
four thousand, in the amphitheatre of which were arranged seats 
of different heights or degrees, some for the accused, others for 
the tribunal of the Inquisition and counsellors of the kingdom, 
and towering above all the others that of the Grand Inquisitor. 
In the space between was placed a chair for the preacher, with 
an altar by its side and a stool for the criminal who was to hear 
his sentence. The ceremony generally took place on a Sunday 
—on a good day good work, thought these terrible men— 
commencing at six o'clock in the morning, and going on until 
six in the evening. 

They took the prisoners from their dungeons, giving cach one 
a little vest, having sleeves tagged or weighted with iron, and 
tight drawers which came down to their heels, vest and drawers 
being made of black linen striped with white. Outside this 
dress they put a Sanbenito,* which is a sort of cloak or 
scapulary, which hung down in the front, and at the back, after 
the fashion of a herald’s coat, and those who wore them knew 
what their sentence would be beforehand from the different 
colours of the cloaks and the figures, etc.,on them. Those who 
were condemned to death had Sanbenitos of yellow linen, with 
the cross of St. Andrew painted in red on them. Those who, 
having been condemned to death, had escaped the executioner 
by avowing their crimes before their condemnation, wore a 
scapulary called Samarra, on which weze embroidered flames 
burning downwards, such as the Portuguese call Fogo Revolto, 
and those condemned to be burnt alive a grey Samarra, on 
which was represented a man surrounded by flames and devils 
stirring up the fire. At the end of the scapulary the victim’s 
name and crime were written. They also wore pasteboard caps 
in the shape of a sugar loaf or conical mitre, garnished liberally 
with flames and imps, called cavochas. They were then gagged 
in a most painful way, so that the mouth could neither be closed 
nor opened, after which a breakfast of dainties was placed before 
them and they were ironically invited to eat. This farce being 
over, each one was given a taper of yellow wax and led out into 
the public square by a familiar of the Holy Office, who, under 
the name of godfather, was obliged to answer and be responsible 

* According to Llorente (Tom I. p. 127) San Benito is a corruption of the words Saco 


bendito, which was the dress worn by penitents up to the end of the twelfth century. 
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for his unhappy companion throughout the whole grim _per- 
formance. Then the procession would start. First marched 
the Dominicans, carrying the banners of St. Dominic, having the 
honour of going first because he was the first Inquisitor of his 
faith ; then came the other Inquisitors, the high dignitaries of 
the Church, the nobility, and magistrates; these were followed 
by the accused, who walked one by one, with naked feet and 
bare heads, except the most unfortunate, who wore the paste- 
board caps, each one holding the wax taper in his hand. In the 
middle of the procession a large crucifix was carried, the face of 
the figure on it turned towards those who had escaped death, 
and the back towards the others as a mark that they deserved 
no pity. Amongst the last they carried the bones and bodies of 
the dead who had been condemned. These were of two kinds ; 
those who having died in the prisons of the Inquisition had 
been buried in a pit without ceremony, and when the day of the 
Auto da fé arrived their remains were dug up to be burnt; the 
others, those who had been accused after their death, and for this 
cause their estates or possessions confiscated, taken from their 
heirs, and their mouldering bodies torn up with “hyena-like 
ferocity.” They carried the bones in little black coffins liberally 
embellished with flames and figures of devils, and a life-size 
representation in pasteboard was carried on a pole and dressed 
as the person it represented would have been if alive. Each of 
these coffins and images were carried by a man who walked 
beside one of those condemned to death. Having arrived at 
the place where judgment was to be given, a preacher mounted 
the pulpit and gave a sermon tending to the conversion of the 
Jews and heretics, who were blasphemously reviled. When the 
sermon was finished, an Inquisitor took the preacher’s place and 
called the criminals one after the other. 

The criminal called left his place, and, conducted by an 
Alcaide, placed himself on his knees before the Inquisitor, who 
read his proces and his sentence. When all the sentences were 
read, an Inquisitor came, accompanied by some priests, to those 
who had escaped death, and absolved them from the excommu- 
nication which they had incurred, giving each one a little stroke 
with a rod. This sentence of excommunication was thought so 
terrible, that the officers of the Inquisition dared not speak to 
the accused nor shew them the slightest mark of friendship— 
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not even the godfathers who walked beside them. But the 
moment they were absolved from their excommunication they 
might speak to them. If amongst the number of victims 
doomed to suffer there happened to be a priest, he was stripped 
of his canonicals, which he was allowed to wear to the last, that 
his humiliation and degradation might be greater, and then, to 
remove the oil of his consecration, he was subjected to a most 
cruel and abominable process. His lips, hands, and shaven 
crown were scraped with a bit of glass until they were raw and 
bleeding, after which he was put with the common herd to 
await his final punishment. 

Those whose execution had not yet been arranged, and the re- 
conciled prisoners, who had saved their lives by recanting their 
faith, were now separated from those condemned to death, and 
while the former were conducted once more to the dreary solitude 
of the gloomy underground dungeons of the Inquisition, to drag 
out, sometimes, a miserable existence for long long years in 
those loathsome places, perhaps in the end, after sickening 
alternations of hope and fear, to finally expiate at the stake, the 
only refuge from torture and the rack, an imaginary crime; the 
others who had been condemned to suffer all the rigours of the 
Inquisitorial decree, at once were conducted to the place of 
execution, where piles of logs had been placed. Here, each 
victim was bound to a stake, and then the executioner 
asked them in what religion they wished to die? If they said 
they wished to die Christians, they were mercifully strangled 
before being burnt; if not—and the Jews and Mahommedans 
often adhered to their religion with dogged courage, suffering 
any tortures rather than recant—they were burnt alive! 

This Auto da fé, or act of faith, was the closing scene of the 
grim tragedy, but unspeakable horrors went before. When a 
man was accused or suspected of any crime, the Inquisitors sent 
some of their dreaded Familiars to take him. These Familiars 
were never armed; there was no need for that. From the 
moment they pronounced these words, “by order of the Holy 
Inquisition,” the victim was paralysed with fear, and abandoned 
by father, mother, relations and friends ; no one daring to defend 
or succour him, as any one speaking a word in his favour 
rendered themselves liable to be suspected also and perhaps 
burnt. The moment he entered the prison of the Inquisition, his 

27* 
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head was shaved, and then they commenced by asking the 
prisoner his name, his country, who his father and mother were, 
and the quality and quantity of his possessions. If he would 
not declare his income with good grace, they adjured him by the 
“tenderness and pity of Jesus Christ” to tell truthfully what his 
goods, personal and in estates, were, promising, 7f he were 
innocent, to return everything to him. When he declared his 
possessions, they were immediately seized and sold by auction, 
as no person ever came out from the prisons of the Holy Office 
zunocent. 

Usually there were two informers to take a man, and seven 
witnesses to convict, and duly condemn. Prisoners were 
jealously guarded from having any intercourse with the outer 
world, seeing no one but the jailor, and a priest of the Romish 
faith, ignorant of the charges made against them, and in a truly 
desolate condition, with the fear of unknown horrors before 
them ; for Torquemada knew not the quality of mercy, and in 
the deep and impregnable vaults of the Inquisition had his 
unhappy victims tortured in the most horrible manner, in order 
to make them confess their guilt, or at any rate that which the 
Inquisition wished them to confess, and the tortures being more, 
in many cases, than human nature could endure, no end of 
people confessed to crimes of which they had never even 
dreamt. 

At midnight in a gloomy dungeon, faintly lighted by 
flickering torches, these fiends, in the name of religion, tor- 
tured * their hapless victims. “Whether man, matron, or tender 
virgin, they were stripped naked and stretched upon the wooden 
bench. Water, weights, fires, pulleys, screws—all the apparatus 
by which the sinews could be strained without cracking, the 
bones bruised without breaking, and the body racked ex- 
quisitely without giving up its ghost—-was now put into 
operation. The executioner, enveloped in a black robe from 
head to foot, with his eyes glaring at his victim through holes 
cut in the hood which muffled his face, practised successively all 
the forms of torture which the devilish ingenuity of the monks 
had invented.” The heavy noisome air of the dungeons 
resounded with the cries and groans of the miserable wretches, 


* There were recently a collection of instruments of torture shown in London, similar 
to those used in the Spanish Inquisition. 
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who in those medizval days thought they would lose their 
chance of heaven, :eril their souls, if they recanted the faith in 
which they had been born and firmly believed, and were torn 
by cruel and horrible pains of both mind and body. 

But what cared Torquemada and his bloodhounds for that ? 
They were heretics, dogs of Jews, and they must suffer, in that 
they did not belong to the Holy Church of Rome. So they 
were stretched on the rack, until their strained joints were like 
to crack, and burst asunder ; they were tied with the soles of 
their bare feet within a few inches of a blazing fire—a foretaste 
of that cruel death at the stake to which so many were to come 
at last; they were suspended from the ceiling by their hands, 
which were cased in iron gloves so tightly screwed that the 
victim’s fingers were crushed and bruised ; they were placed on 
frames head downwards and scourged till the blood ran; they 
had pieces of their flesh pinched away with red-hot irons ; their 
toe and finger nails were torn off ; their teeth dragged out ; they 
were forced into machines that pressed the knees up to the chin, 
bent the head down on the breast, and cramped them in a most 
painful fashion ; they were suspended by sharp hooks driven in 
under the shoulder-blades ; they were nearly torn asunder by 
ropes and pulleys; they were prodded with red-hot needles all 
over the body and limbs; and a refinement of torture which 
Torquemada, often ordered, was to have a cloth tied over the 
nose and mouth of the victim, and a Monk, who sat beside, kept 
dropping water on the cloth, which must have produced a most 
painful sense of suffocation. 

Strangled, burnt, beheaded, buried alive! Tortured in the 
most cruel, and awful manner, did none of the ghosts of these 
poor murdered victims to this monster’s insatiable lust of blood, 
rise to reproach him as he lay on his death-bed, making his last 
hours unbearably wretched even as he had rendered theirs ? 

Spain did not submit without resistance to the unjust and 
barbarous code of Torquemada. In many cities, Valentia, 
Lerida, Sarragossa, and above all Barcelona, the people re- 
sisted against men who thought to render themselves acceptable 
to God by burning thousands of their fellow-creatures. But 
Innocent VIII. confirmed him in his authority of Grand 
Inquisitor, extended his jurisdiction over all Spain, and to 
augment his importance gave him the title of “ Confessor to the 
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King and Queen.” His imperious nature and natural savagery 
knew no bounds. 

The Jews were the chief objects of his hatred, and he never 
spared them. Jean de Mariana declares, on the faith of old 
MSS., that during the first years of the Inquisition they burnt 
at Seville two thousand people; and a greater number were 
burnt in effigy ; while Andrez Bernaldez, a historian of the 
time, asserts that, from the commencement of 1482 to 1489 
inclusive, seven hundred people were burnt at Seville, and more 
than five thousand underwent punishment. 

In the months of May and June 1485 numbers of Christian 
men were burnt alive at two Acts of Faith, that were celebrated 
at Zaragoza, the capital of Aragon. This enraged the people, 
and, thinking the Inquisitors might be restrained by terror in 
their turn, the assassination of one of them was determined on. 
Rule gives the following account of this assassination in his 
“History of the Inquisition.” “In the night of September 14th, 
1485, one of the Inquisitors, Pedro Arbues, covered as usual 
with a coat of mail under his robes, and wearing a steel skull- 
cap under his hat (for he was every moment conscious of guilt, 
and apprehensive of retribution), took a lantern in one hand 
and a bludgeon in the other, and, like a sturdy soldier of his 
peculiar Church, walked from his house to the Cathedral, of the 
same Zaragoza, to join in matins. He knelt down, by one of the 
pillars, setting his lantern on the pavement. His right hand 
held the weapon of defence, yet stealthily, half covered with the 
cloak. The Canons, in their places, were chanting hymns. Two 
men came and knelt down near him. They understood, as most 
Spaniards do, how most effectually to attack a man, and how to 
kill him quickest. Therefore one of them suddenly disabled 
him on one side by a blow on the left arm. The other swung 
his cudgel at the back of the head, just below the edge of the 
steel cap, and laid him prone. He never spoke again, but 
expired in a few hours. This murder, as might be expected, was 
well made use of by the priests, serving them to plead the 
necessity of an Inquisition to repress violence. Queen Isabella, 
horrified at the murder of her Confessor, erected a monument to 
his memory at her own expense ; and when the murders 
perpetrated by Arbues himself had somewhat faded out of 
public memory, he was beatified at Rome, and a chapel was 
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constructed for his veneration, in the church where he had 
fallen.” 

This infamous wretch, second only, in the enormities he perpe- 
trated, to Torquemada, was afterwards written into the number 
of “holy and blessed martyrs” on the 17th of April, 1664, by 
Alexander the Seventh, Pontifex Maximus, and his tomb being 
opened, the “sacred ashes” were translated and placed under the 
altar of the chapel with solemn rite and veneration the 23rd 
September of the same year. 

The inhabitants of Zaragoza suffered terribly for this assassina- 
tion ; numerous arrests were made, and severe punishments meted 
out. One of the most horrible was that imposed on a young 
man, who, for simply belonging to a city, the people of which 
had killed such a model of all the virtues as Arbues, was made 
to read a condemnation of his dead father, then sent to the 
Inquisitor at Toulouse, who took him to his father’s grave, com- 
pelled him to root up the earth, dig out the corpse with his own 
hands, and then burn it! Could anything be more awful, more 
revolting ? 

In 1490 Torquemada had Hebrew Bibles thrown into the 
flames, causing six thousand volumes to be burnt in a single 
Auto da fé in Saragossa, and he, moreover, then menaced the 
Jews with expulsion ex masse. To escape this danger, they 
furnished 30,000 ducats for the war in Grenada, lived in separate 
quarters of the cities, never stirred out of their houses during 
the night, etc., obeying all his harsh and arbitrary mandates, 
while, like the New Christians, they trembled with rage and 
terror. 

“ Providence,” says Prescott, “however, permitted that the 
sufferings thus heaped on the heads of this unfortunate people 
should be requited in full measure to the nation that inflicted 
them. The fires of the Inquisition, which were lighted exclu- 
sively for the Jews, were destined eventually to consume their 
oppressors. They were still more deeply avenged in the moral 
influence of this tribunal, which, eating like a pestilent canker 
into the heart of the monarchy at the very time when it was 
exhibiting a most goodly promise, left it at length a bare and 
sapless trunk.” 

- The institution of the Inquisition. was a foul blot on the 
brilliant reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and the queen must 
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sometimes have regretted that she had sanctioned such wholesale 
slaughter of her subjects, for she is represented by most his- 
torians as a woman naturally kind of heart, and with a sound 
understanding. This, however, was warped by religious bigotry, 
and, though apparently independent and determined where 
secular matters were concerned, she seems always to have 
exhibited the greatest humility towards her spiritual counsellors. 
It is related that when Fray Fernando de Talavera, afterwards 
Archbishop of Granada, attended her for the first time in his 
capacity of confessor, that he remained seated after she had 
knelt down to confess, and she made the remark “that it was 
usual for both parties to kneel.” 

“No,” replied the priest, “this is God’s tribunal; I act here as 
His minister, and it is fitting that I should keep my seat, while 
your Highness kneels before me.” 

This arrogant conduct on the part of the prelate pleased the 
queen, instead of offending her, as might have been supposed, 
and she was heard to say afterwards, “This is the confessor I 
wanted.” 

Talavera was a man of exemplary piety, and it would have 
been well for Isabella if the keeping of her conscience had been 
always in his hands. But her brother Henry soon after com- 
mitted that charge to Torquemada, which resulted partly in her 
acquiescence to the establishment of the Inquisition, though her 
consent was not gained until she had endured repeated im- 
portunities from the clergy and her husband, for it was not easy 
to vanquish her repugnance to a scheme “so repugnant to the 
natural benevolence and magnanimity of her character.” 

Don Juan Antonio Llorente, who held the position of secretary 
to this dread tribunal from 1790 to 1792, after its suppression at 
the close of 1808, made a careful investigation of the registers of 
the Holy Office as well as other documents contained in their 
archives, and has revealed the terrible mysteries of the In- 
quisition, completely lifting the veil that shrouded its enormities 
for so many years. Few could do this; all its proceedings 
being carried out with impenetrable secrecy, even the prisoners 
arraigned before it not knowing who their accusers were, or 
anything about their own processes. His official position 
enabled him to discover even the most recondite affairs of the 
Inquisition, and he exposed its most odious features with an 
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unvarnished severity, somewhat astonishing in an ex-Inquisitor. 
He was persecuted for his candour by fanatics who would 
willingly have seen revive and flourish the Holy Office. His 
history is well worth perusal. 

He computes that during Torquemada’s eighteen years of 
ministry 10,220 people were burnt, 6,860 condemned and burnt 
in effigy, being dead or, luckily for them, absent, and 97,321 
reconciled by various penances and punishments. This com- 
putation, if correct, gives a yearly average of 6,000 convicted 
persons. 

Other writers have asserted that the number burnt by Torque- 
mada was 8,800, that he banished from Spain 800,000 Jews, 
and condemned 90,000 to perpetual imprisonment. 

Such a system of terrorism could not fail to inspire a desire for 
revenge amongst the relatives of those he slaughtered, and he 
went in fear of his life, never stirring without an escort of two 
hundred Familiars on foot and fifty on horseback, and taking 
the greatest precautions as to what he ate, not eating a single 
mouthful without fear of being poisoned, and it is said that he 
always had on his table the horn of a unicorn, which was sup- 
posed to possess the virtue of discovering and neutralizing poisons. 

One cannot be surprised that people conspired against his life. 
Even the Pope himself was alarmed at the barbarous cruelty of 
this man, whose religious passion and fanaticism would make 
even the soul of a Borgia tremble, and three times he had to 
send Friar Alphonse Badaja, his colleague, to Rome, to defend 
his acts before the Pontiff. 

At last Alexander VII., wearied of the constant complaints 
against the Inquisitor-General, and wishing to despoil this 
terrible man of some of the power with which he had been 
invested, sent to him on 23rd June, 1494, to say that he had 
appointed four coadjutors to relieve him of some of the troubles 
of his office, now that he had arrived at such a great age, and to 
conduct affairs conjointly with him. These were Don Martin 
Ponce de Léon, Archbishop of Messina in Sicily, Don Ignique 
Manrique, Bishop of Cordova, Don Frangois Sanchez de la 
Fuente, Bishop of Avila, and Don Alphonse Suarez de Fuen- 
telsaz. Each one was authorised by the Pope to do that which 


he judged most convenient, and to terminate affairs commenced 
by the others. 
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This arrangement must have curtailed Torquemada’s powers 
considerably, and it is to be hoped his four coadjutors were 
somewhat less sanguinary and extravagantly zealous than he 
was. For his zeal amounted almost to insanity. 

Four years later, in 1498, this crime-stained, horrible man, the 
author of so much woe and misery, the object of such bitter 
hatred, died peaceably in his bed ! 

“For the advancement of the faith all means are lawful.” If 
this were not, it should have been his motto. 

“The convictions of Torquemada,” says M. Rosseuw-Saint- 
Hilaire, “were sincere, one cannot doubt, when one examines his 
life ; but with what astonishment, mixed with horror, does one 
view this life given up entirely to doing ill, with the same ardour 
and perseverance that others do good! His name remains for 
all time detested and abhorred amongst men. But his evil 
work, unhappily, is not dead with him. During more than three 
centuries the Inquisition ground down Spain, and the country 
yet bears its impress.” 
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Curtained Comfort. 


WHEN a house and home has an especial reputation for snug- 
ness and comfort, we may be quite sure that its mistress is a 
competent, kindly and amiable woman. For it is the “ gude wife” 
after all who gives those finishing touches which just make all 
the difference between a comfortable and an uncomfortable 
dwelling. The two, indeed, may stand side by side in the same 
row, and the income of the inhabitants be to within a penny the 
same—they shall even be furnished by the same upholsterer, and 
with the same style of appointments throughout, and yet if one 
mistress be endowed with a keen and appreciative sense of the 
fitness of things and the other lack this quality, No. 1 shall be 
delightful to live in, and No. 2 comparatively a barrack. From 
attic to basement, from summer to winter, the genial influence 
of a competent, cultivated woman makes itself felt, and it is 
particularly during the winter solstice that opportunities occur 
for a lady to display her feeling for, and appreciation of, comfort. 
It is when the short daylight and rough weather compel the 
inmates to spend by far the larger proportion of the twenty-four 
hours within doors, that opportunities occur in a score of name- 
less ways for a house to be made one eminently liveable in, and 
snug. Towards accomplishing this much coveted end, the 
mistress can find no more important factor to her hand than 
curtains. To the judicious arrangement of draperies she will be 
able to look with confidence as the chief means at her disposal 
for bringing about what she and most people desire in their 
homes. Fashions are forever varying, so much so, that although 
a year or two ago aplentitude of draperies characterized all well- 
furnished apartments, there seems now a disposition to dispense 
with a superabundance of them on the part of those mysterious 
beings who regulate the mode in these affairs. 

Now I for one am glad of this, albeit I am fond of curtains, 
but, as a rule, I do not advocate a too profuse use of them. That 
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is to say where they, like the arras of old, merely do duty to 
hide “the lime and rough-cast that doth present wall,” I would 
dispense with them. Paper, paint, or distemper, are infinitely 
preferable, and now-a-days may be found quite as beautiful and 
ornamental in pattern, tone and hue as the choicest specimens 
of Gobelins, Venetian, or Windsor tapestry. Drapery on the 
walls is less objectionable perhaps in a country mansion than in 
a town house, but in both cases it is at the best a mere dust trap, 
harbouring, if not duly and perpetually attended to, every con- 
ceivable form of “ matter in the wrong place.” Where curtains, 
indeed, are not essential to keep out draughts, for windows, as 
portiéres, or as ornaments to round off ugly corners and angles, 
the fewer we have in a room the better, at any rate during 
summer. In winter, however, the case is different. Then, what- 
ever the consequences in the way of dust and dirt, they are 
indispensable. Of course I am excluding all consideration 
of those white or creamy fabrics which may be described as 
“washing,” although I am aware in these enlightened times 
few ladies ever think of hanging up at a window any material 
which has actually been sent to the laundress, except when 
the furnishing and garnishing of a country cottage is in view. 
Then, and then only, we may truly delight in the fresh dimity, 
the crisp chintz, the clean muslin, or the transparent net and 
lace. But for the nonce and until the spring comes again, 
these vanities should be laid aside in store, for the very idea of 
them almost gives one a shiver as the keen blasts of mid- 
winter sweep over the land, bidding us regard utility before 
ornament. 

Curtains now must be substantial above everything, for let us 
think of them when they are drawn close, say about four o’clock 
on a winter’s afternoon, when the snow lies thick on the pave- 
ment or lawn ; when a murky, copper-coloured light in the west 
faintly tinges the otherwise leaden sky, portending bad weather ; 
and when the eager wind rattles the casements and creeps through 
every chink and cranny. At such an hour curtains really 
become essential, and are alike indispensable for the snug 
comfort of the humble parlour or stately drawing-room. The 
mere words, “ Pull down the blinds,” and “ Draw the curtains,” 
have a pleasant sound, a sound that tells of home and fireside, 
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and cannot fail to bring back many a vivid picture of long 
evening cheeriness, of “dinner served,” to hearty appetites, of 


‘* Old friends to laugh, 
Old wine to quaff, 
Old books to learn, 
Old wood to burn.” 


or of tea and muffins, of hunt the slipper, and forfeits, of blind 
man’s buff, or the friendly round game or rubber. Music rings 
pleasantly in the ears of memory, as the most fitting accom- 
paniment to such happy scenes, of which no better hint can be 
given than by Cowper’s well-known lines : 


‘* Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, « 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


It matters little of what material, so that it be thick, the 
curtains then are made, let them keep out the cold and help by 
their colour the general tone of warmth that pervades, and 


fashionable or not, curtains under these conditions will never 
fade—from popularity. 

When we go upstairs, however, and the question of curtains 
in bedrooms is before us, what I have said respecting the 
desirability of dispensing with draperies, save where essential for 
practical purposes, becomes doubly applicable. Here verily the 
increased enlightenment of the age we live in is very evident. 
Let pessimists say what they please, common sense views of 
health continue to advance, and there is perhaps no region 
throughout social and domestic matters where it is more ap- 
parent than in bedrooms. Once more, let the mind revert to 
those times when four-horse coaches and long stage wagons 
were the chief means of transport. Let it dwell fora moment 
on the halting places, say between London and York. Think 
of those old port-winey, ramshackled, not perhaps wholly un- 
meritorious inns, with their courtyards and outside galleries, 
their stabling for a hundred post horses, their fusty, stale, 
tobacco laden rooms, with their horsehair and _ thin-legged 
mahogany furniture; think of the mirrors over the sideboard 
reflecting the narrow many-paned windows, with the multitudi- 
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nous folds of their heavy curtains; but, above all, picture to 
yourself the four-post bedstead of yore. What an awful edificé 
it was! Think of the amount of superfluous drapery that 
clustered around this high altar of Morpheus, swaddling up its 
inmate, and excluding every breath of fresh air with its festoons, 
rosettes, fringes, cords, tassels and valances, and with its over- 
whelming mass of thick curtains, each wide enough to wrap half 
across the other, and still leave ample folds to complete the 
magnificence of this gorgeous catafalque! Think of the effect 
produced on all this mass of damask and highly-polished carved 
wood by the fitful rays of the rushlight flickering through the 
many round holes of its shade! Remember also, the aspect of 
the room as you ensconced yourself in the depths of that 
abominable abomination, a feather bed. 

How weird, dingy and depressing the whole entourage was! 
Dwell well upon the memory of all this, and then think of the 
room and bed in which you slept last night. Picture it, think of 
it well, and surely you can find some reason for congratulating 


yourself that you are living in a healthier and more enlightened 
age. 
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“THE CRITON HUNT MYSTERY,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AT DELTON CARR. 


WHETHER Mary would have gone to Delton Carr or not, had 
she known beforehand that she would meet Sit John Blunt 
there, remains an open question. . But itis not at all improbable 
that the knowledge that he would be there would have added to 
her desire to go. 

As it happened, Sir John hunted at Delton Carr every winter, 
as regularly as the hunting season came round. That Mary was 
unaware of this fact was due to several reasons. To begin with, 
Sir John Blunt in some respects was not a very communicative 
man; and then, during the early days of their courtship, Mary 
had been so confident in her own mind that Sir John was nota 
hunting-man and would not approve of her own love for that 
exciting entertainment, that, being then solely bent upon be- 
witching him, she had always made it a point never in his 
presence to mention the subject of either horses or hounds. 

Thus it was that Mary was entirely blameless, for once in her 
life, in a matter for which she was greatly blamed. Sir John 
was one of those men who, when they believe in a woman, place 
implicit faith in her, but who, when they do not place implicit 
faith, cease to believe that any good can possibly exist at all. 

And the minute he heard that Miss Dunstable had arrived 
at the Royal Hotel in Delton Carr, with Lord Morescliffe’s 
party, he decided that in coming she not only displayed 
remarkably bad taste, but that she came there with a motive, 
and his own recapture full in view. 

By this it will be seen that Sir John’s infatuation for Mary 
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had become very much a thing of the past. And so it certainly 
had. When Mary had lost patience with the part she had acted 
for his benefit, and in a fit of petulance allowed him to see 
her at her worst, she had also lost that chivalrous devotion 
which, when possessing it, she had found irksome and wearying, 
but which, when lost, she had often remembered with regret, 
and missed. 

Now Sir John Blunt was very far from being a sceptical, ill- 
natured man. To place evil motives on his fellow-creatures’ 
actions was not the natural impulse of his nature; but he was 
good-looking, only thirty-three, and had an income of something 
a little over forty thousand a year. He had long ago arrived at 
the conclusion that in accepting him, Miss Dunstable had placed 
sentiment entirely outside the question, and had had mercenary, 
worldly motives alone in view. Her manner of dismissing him 
had proved to him that he himself. was not dear to her at all; 
and thinking the matter gravely over afterwards, he called 
to mind a hundred little incidents when she had displayed the 
most arrant deception, and the most thorough knowledge of that 
very kind of worldly cleverness which he had formerly believed 
her to be so devoid of, and so far above. 

He knew now that that apparent straightforwardness of hers, 
was only part of the 7é/e which she had seen fit to play; that, 
her apparent avoidance of him in the very beginning of their 
acquaintance had but been adopted to attract; that the manner 
in which she had deluded him into believing that she really loved 
him had been clever and studied and full of tact. And knowing 
all this, that he should feel heartily disgusted with himself for 
being so easily deluded, and still more heartily disgusted with 
the woman who had found him such an easy dupe, goes without 
saying. 

So, naturally enough, Sir John no longer looked upon 
Mary Dunstable as being a downright, frank, straightforward 
country girl. He knew now that amongst the most worldly of 
worldly young ladies in Society she took a very high rank ; and 
under these circumstances how could he do otherwise than look 
upon her advent into his own immediate neighbourhood with 
consternation and suspicion ? 

Now it so happened, as it very often does happen, that Sir 
John, in his newly discovered knowledge of the real state of affairs, 
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took too sudden a step from darkness into light, and over-shot 
the mark. That Mary, knowing he was there, might still have 
joined the Morescliffes’ party at Delton, is not improbable; but 
that she would stoop to attempt the recapture of the man she 
had so off-handedly discarded, anyone who really knew the girl 
could have told him, was not probable at all. 

She would have gone, out of pure bravado; to show how little 
such a trifling matter affected her, and how little she had cared. 
She would have gone, believing herself to be far too attractive a 
woman to have really lost, beyond recall, the love of any man 
who had once loved her; and it is not improbable that she would 
have gone in the hope and belief that her presence would have 
rekindled a smouldering fire and brought her old lover to her 
feet again. 

But there the matter ended. Mary Dunstable had a very 
great many faults indeed, but lack of pride was not one of them. 

After her haughty dismissal of Sir John, nothing in the world 
would have induced her to stoop to win him back again. If he 
liked to overlook the past and return to his old allegiance in a 
humble frame of mind, well and good. That, in Mary’s opinion, 
would have indeed been an admirable arrangement ; but to stoop 
to confess herself in the wrong, and herself adopt that humbled 
frame of mind, was not in Mary’s line at all. And in thinking it 
possible that she might do this Sir John displayed as profound 
an ignorance of her real character as he had done in the very 
beginning of their acquaintanceship. Mary Dunstable hada 
character which it was remarkably difficult for anybody to 
understand. She had done, and would unhesitatingly have done 
again, many far more ignoble things than this; but this under 
no circumstances would she have dreamt of doing. 

No; even had she not recently discovered that, as far as it lay 
in her nature to love anyone, she had learnt to love the man 
whose love she had discarded; that discovery might have in- 
fluenced her to stay away from Delton Carr altogether; it 
certainly secured Sir John againstall fear of being treated 
even graciously by Mary Dunstable. 

The fact that she had learnt to love him would have surprised 
Sir John exceedingly. Probably nothing would ever have in- 
duced him to believe it. Could he have been induced to believe 
it, it is just possible that he might have overlooked the past, and 

28 
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forgotten all his present resentment and disgust, and that it 
might have brought him to her feet again. 

Sir John was not quite like other men in many respects. He 
was Quixotic and chivalrous to a fault ; and, although very few 
people ever even suspected it, he had a very warm and tender 
heart. Mary, in her character of a calculating, worldly-minded 
young woman, was detestable in his sight; Mary, having re- 
signed the man she loved in a fit of childish temper, would have 
appealed to his sympathy and become a very different being 
indeed. 

And, oddly enough, Mary, the real Mary, was a complete con- 
tradiction, because of these two things she was both at one and 
the same time. Only, that she was both, Sir John never knew, 
because she preferred that he should think her cold and worldly 
to his believing that she had given him her heart. 

Yes, she would calmly contemplate marrying Tom Atherton 
for his money; but to stoop to conciliate the man she loved 
Mary was far too proud to do. It was a curious kind of pride 
hers, and yet by no means an uncommon one. 

Violet Desborough, who was a very shrewd young lady, and 
who suspected the true state of the case, could not understand 
her friend at all. But then Violet Desborough had never been 
“in love,” and that perhaps made all the difference in the world. 

At any rate Lady Violet was doomed to be disappointed in 
an affair over which she had expended much thought and good- 
intention. For it had been Lady Violet who had planned this 
meeting between Mary and her old lover, hoping by so doing to 
do Mary a good turn. It was not very often that Lady Violet 
Desborough took so much trouble, or was so anxious to assist 
her friends, but, to tell the truth, she had taken alarm about 
Mary Dunstable, fearing that she was on the eve of making 
a very foolish marriage, and that she herself had unconsciously 
been a means of helping her to do it. 

She blamed herself greatly for having taken up the Athertons, 
and so thrown the undesirable Tom in Mary’s way. Had he 
been a gentleman, however poor, Mary might have taken her 
own course without its troubling Lady Violet at all. Lady 
Violet was far too indolent and far too selfish to care greatly 
whether her friends were acting wisely and for their own good, 
or the reverse. But there was something about the idea of 
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Mary’s marrying Tom Atherton which went straight to the right 
place in Lady Violet’s heart. She told herself that it was not 
fitting ; that it must not be. 

And so, knowing well that Sir John was at Delton Carr, Lady 
Vi had persuaded her father to go there for a fortnight. And, in 
doing so, her chief object was to bring Mary to her senses by 
placing her once again in Sir John’s way. 

Lady Violet knew a little fact, of which Mary was profoundly 
ignorant. She knew that Sir John could ride! She knew that 
few men went much better; and that after she had seen him go, 
Mary would be more in love with him than ever. 

And it was thus that, although Mary was blamed for it, it was 
Lady Violet's fault that on the day following their arrival at “ The 
Royal” in Delton Carr, Mary appeared out hunting with the 
Delton hounds, and upon arriving at the meet came face to face 
with the very last man in the world who wished to see her, or 
whom she wished to see. 

There he was, in an irreproachable get-up, seated on one of 
the best-looking hunters Mary Dunstable had ever seen, looking 
undeniably as if he would be bad to follow, and next door to 
impossible to beat. Evidently in the hunting-field Sir John 
Blunt was a popular man, of that it took but a few minutes for 
Mary to feel assured. And the day when she had once spoken 
of him as probably being of “the sack of. potato order” upon a 
horse’s back came back to her memory and struck her as being 
grotesque. 

There was certainly nothing to make Mary feel uncomfortable 
in the way in which he returned her bow. He displayed as usual 
the utmost courtesy ; he even smiled as he raised his hat, and 
remarked, quite genially, that it was a very fine morning. 

No! there was nothing at all awkward in that, and Mary, 
although for once in her life she was feeling ill at ease, had 
sufficient self-control to be able to save herself the humiliation of 
blushing. But there was something more trying, and worse to 
bear than a mere feeling of awkwardness, in that meeting 
between Mary and her old lover. There was an uncomfort- 
able sensation of actual pain in the region of her heart; a 
peculiarity about its action which rendered the act of breathing 
far from pleasant ; and a sense of dreariness and loneliness such 
as in all her life Mary Dunstable had never felt before.’ 

28* 
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And Sir John, who in his heart was feeling disgusted and 
annoyed by her unexpected appearance on the scene, might 
have found it in his good, kind heart to feel honestly sorry for 
her, had he known just how she felt when he passed her by with 
that cold, courteous bow and remark about the weather. 

She deserved it; of that there is no doubt. It was entirely 
her own fault. But docs that fact ever take the sting out of a 
regret, or mitigate our pain? And to be passed coldly by, just 
as if you were the merest acquaintance, by anyone to whom you 
have once been all in all, can never be a pleasant experience ; 
but if that person happens still to be all in all to you, it can 
hardly help being very decidedly the reverse. 

And so, before that first day’s hunting at Delton Carr, to 
which Mary had looked forward so much, had even begun, she 
heartily wished herself at home again. 

Anywhere in the wide world, she told herself, would be prefer- 
able just then to Delton Carr; but being at Delton Carr, and a 
fixture there for the next fortnight, all that she could do would 
be to carry matters off with a very high hand, ride as no 
Deltonite had ever seen a woman ride before, and let Sir John 
Blunt see as clearly as was possible that, as far as she was 
concerned, there was nobody existing of less importance than 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE REWARD OF FOLLY. 


HAVING made up her mind that at all and any cost she must 
ride hard that day, Mary, for once, gave old Galloper his due, and 
felt glad that she was onhis back. Of course she had wished and 
intended to go well on her first day out with the Delton Hounds, 
even before she knew Sir John would be there to see how she 
went ; but now the matter had assumed a very serious aspect, 
and she felt that not only would it be a pleasure to show the 
Deltonites how to go, but an imperative duty to let Sir John 
see how invincible she was in the hunting-field, and how much 
he had lost when their engagement had been broken off. 

Now Mary was a very determined young woman, and, as has 
been said before, she really could ride hard across country. She 
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was mounted on a first-rate hunter, her temper was up, and 
unless anything very unforeseen occurred to prevent it, there 
seemed every probability of her being in a very good place in 
any run they might have that day; or, for the matter of that, on 
any other day which saw her out with the Delton hounds. 

Nothing unforeseen did occur. The country was new to 
Mary, but for that she cared not at all; it was a far bigger 
country than the Muddleton, but that troubled her even less. 
Old Galloper, in the days when he had been in the Dunbarton 
stables, happened to have been hunted for a season once at 
Delton Carr, so he knew the country well; and Miss Mary 
Dunstable not only got a place well to the fore, but kept it 
so well that, that evening, the way she rode was discussed at 
many a dinner-party, and had won the silent but complete 
approval of Sir John. 

Mary Dunstable had probably never in her life ridden half so 
well as she did that day. In a new country, she had taken a 
line of her own, and kept it through a really good run in the 
faces of some of the best men in the shires. It was a red- 
letter day for Mary and one to be remembered with pride all her 
life long. 

Elated by the remembrance of it, the next day she mounted 
Gingerbread in the highest of spirits. The fact that she had 
distinguished herself beyond all manner of doubt took the 
sting out of the mortification she had felt when passed by coldly 
and indifferently by Sir John Blunt. | That, beyond saying 
“good morning ” at the meet, he had never once addressed her 
all day had hardly surprised her; for the tone in which that 
“good-morning” had been said had prepared her for what 
followed ; but that it had piqued her considerably is certain. 
That he could forget so soon was bad enough to bear, but that 
his forgetfulnes caused her actual pain was unendurable. She 
was elated by the fact that in the face of his negligence she had 
distinguished herself; elated by the knowledge that he could 
not but admit that she had ridden quite remarkably well; that 
she had forced herself to the fore when he had seemed to wish to 
keep her in the background, and that his friends would be 
certain to sing high praises of her in his unwilling ears. 

In fact Miss Mary Dunstable had ridden on the previous day 
with a view to bring herself once again prominently under the 
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notice of Sir John. She had, as we know,- succeeded in doing 
this, and her feelings upon mounting her horse the following 
morning were of a very mixed order. Wounded vanity and an 
aching heart were having a contest with that sense of elation 
which was doing its best to buoy her up; and the result of it all 
was, that she rode to the meet in a dare-devil mood which might 
justly be termed dangerous. 

No folly would be too big for her to commit ; no obstacle too 
great to be surmounted ; there would be no reason or discretion 
in the way she rode, but that she would “ride” was certain. 

Even Lord Morescliffe noticed that there was something 
unusual in the extreme vivacity and excitability of her manner ; 
Lady Vi saw breakers ahead ; and Gingerbread, as was natural, 
fidgetted and curvetted every yard of the way tothe meet. He 
knew better than anyone that all was not well with his mistress, 
there was much which a less excitable, high-mettled animal 
would have noticed and objected to in Mary Dunstable that 
morning, a strangeness in her very movements in her saddle, 
and a still greater strangeness in the touch of her hands upon 
the reins. 

It was unfortunate for her that she let Gingerbread into her 
secret. Unfortunate to a degree she little dreamt of, riding to 
the’ meet. That day was an all eventful one in Mary’s life; a 
turning point which was to lead the way to her whole future 
course. 

Rider and horse arrived at the meet not upon the best of 
terms. They were out of humour with each other, and out of 
temper, as a natural consequence, with all else in the world. 
Mary had succeeded in working Gingerbread into a highly 
excited frame of mind, and was feeling annoyed with him 
because he plainly displayed an inclination to kick at every 
passer-by, and absolutely refused to stand still for two con- 
secutive seconds ; and Gingerbread on his part was resenting the 
heaviness of the hands which were endeavouring to restrain him, 
and becoming momentarily more maddened by the constant 
cuts which were bestowed upon his ribs, and the very noticeable 
presence of a spur. 

Notwithstanding the fact that she was fast losing both her 
temper and her control over her favourite hunter, Mary Dun- 
stable was far too determined to ride hard that day to fail to get 
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a thoroughly good start.. Nobody out got away much better 
from Delhampton gorse than did “the Honourable Mary,” as she 
had been: nicknamed, most inappropriately, by some of her 
Muddleton friends. 

This naturally restored her to a state of high good humour, 
nor did the fact, soon discovered, that Gingerbread was going to 
pull outrageously detract from it at all. She meant to take her 
own line, and her greatest wish was that it might be well to the 
fore ; so she made up her mind that all she had to do was to let 
Gingerbread go, and that, allowing she had him just a little in 
hand at his fences, all would be well. 

But, as she soon discovered, having him just a little in hand at 
his fences was not such an easy matter. The third obstacle 
they encountered happened to be but a very slight one, and 
Gingerbread, treating it with scorn, galloped straight through it 
just as if it did not exist. That he had lost his head was 
certain ; but all might yet have been fairly well with them had 
not Mary lost hers also, and with it, once again, her temper. 

She was angry with the horse for his mistake, and was unwise 
enough to let him know it. Already half mad with excitement, 
that mistake of his had further maddened him, and the dig from 
Mary’s spur with which it was rewarded acted as a last straw. 

With his head up, he flew over the next fence as if it had 
been a haystack; that they landed safely in the field beyond 
was certainly more due to good luck than to good manage- 
ment ; and Mary was at last roused to the pleasant fact that 
Gingerbread meant to have it entirely his own way, and that 
her chance of regaining any control over him during the rest of 
the run had become small indeed. 

After that, although Miss Dunstable had an uncommonly 
good place well to the fore, it can hardly be said that the 
fact that she had it reflected much credit upon herself.. Ginger- 
bread was running away with her every yard of the way; 
tearing and dashing over his fences in a manner which would 
have been most distasteful to any other rider than his present 
one, 

As to Mary, she really did not care. She was well to the 
fore ; unquestionably so; and that was where she had meant 
to be. Sir John Blunt, who the day before had had it all his 
own way, to-day, either owing to a bad start or an-indifferent 
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mount, was to her certain knowledge half a field behind her. 
Nothing could have suited Mary Dunstable better than this. 
That she had several men in front of her did not disturb her 
peace of mind, so long as she had Sir John safely there behind. 
Her nerves, always made of iron, permitted her to indulge in no 
qualms as to how it all might end. That at every fence Ginger- 
bread became in a more reckless, uncontrollable humour, 
caused her no uneasiness. What Mary meant to do was 
to distinguish herself, and whether she did it by riding hard in 
a capital run, or by having a bad fall over an impossible oxer, 
she cared not at all. Her sole aim in life just then was to make 
herself remarkable in some way or other. 

Often and often afterwards she asked herself how she could 
have been so foolish, how it was that she did not foresee what 
might possibly happen, and foreseeing it, realize that nothing in 
life, not even wounded pride, ought to have induced her to risk 
so great a stake as she was risking then. 

It came at last. The fall which by merest chance had been 
so long postponed, and from the first had been all but inevit- 
able. 

Over a fence, neither especially big nor formidable, Ginger- 
bread and his reckless mistress came to grief. Just as he had 
been doing over several of his previous fences, he had rushed at 
it as hard as he could go. Rushed, with his head high up in the 
air. Once again he succeeded in landing in the field beyond ; but 
this time he landed on his head, and Mary, who as we know had 
not the advantage of being a light-weight, pitched heavily over 
his shoulder on to hers. 

Oddly enough, however, it was not her head which Mary 
injured by her fall. As she laughingly observed to an inquir- 
ing friend, it must have been harder than the ground upon 
which it was precipitated, for beyond seeing a few stars, and a 
few moments’ confusion of ideas, Mary just at first thought that 
she was not hurt at all. 

It was when she sprang up on to her feet that she learnt the 
full extent of the injury done, and the knowledge of it, far 
beyond the pain, turned her sick and cold. 

Mary Dunstable had had many a fall before, and when she 
rose, she did so with her reins still safely in her hand. For 
several seconds she stood rigidly upright, gazing at Ginger- 
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bread as if asking him whether the terrible suspicion which was 
troubling her could be really true. 

Then Gingerbread made an impatient movement, and, so as to 
retain her hold upon the reins, his mistress took a step towards 
him. 

She knew the truth then for a certainty ; and with an in- 
voluntary exclamation of pain she let Gingerbread go. 

Something, she knew not what, was very seriously amiss 
with her /eft foot! 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


A PERPLEXING POSITION. 


“T HOPE you are not hurt, Miss Dunstable?” exclaimed a 
voice behind her, almost before Mary had had time to realize 
how very serious the difficulties were which probably lay before 
her now. 

It was a voice that Mary knew very well. It had addressed 
her in a cold, courteous tone at the meet on the previous day ; 
but in the face of her misfortune had once again assumed its 
own natural, pleasant warmth and geniality. Mary was with 
extreme difficulty still standing in the position in which she 
had been when she had, by moving forward, caused herself pain 
so acute that she had been forced to let Gingerbread go. She 
dared not turn round when thus addressed, knowing that if she 
did so, she would lose her balance and ignominiously tumble 
down, but she looked over her shoulder at the speaker, and 
laughed. 

She had plenty of pluck, whatever else she lacked; and she 
had a perfect horror of anything like a fuss, or of owning 
herself in pain; even had this not been the case, she would 
probably have forgotten everything at that moment except that 
she was once again speaking to Sir John. Her sole thought 
just then was to appear quite indifferent and at ease. An ex- 
cellent actress when she wished it, the knowledge that she was 
feeling neither the one thing nor the other, acted like a spur, 
and helped her wonderfully in playing her part well. 

“Oh, no, thanks,” she replied lightly. “Only my feelings, 
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and you can imagine what they are like. Pray do not stop! 
Do not lose another second, there is a burning scent.” 

Sir John, who had by this time jumped the fence and reached 
her side, looked down at her gravely for a second or two, and 
then sprang lightly from his saddle. 

“Something is wrong,’ he remarked with great decision. 
“You are as white as a sheet. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mary, who was determinedly over- 
coming a feeling of faintness which the pain she was en- 
during had now brought on. “Unless it is rage. They do say 
that that causes one to become white, do they not? Perhaps 
it is true, only you are not being very complimentary in men- 
tioning it, you know, Sir John.” 

Sir John did not even smile. 

“You had much better tell me where you are hurt,” he said, 
with calm persistence, “and then we shal] know what is to be 
done next.” 

“You are very kind,” returned Miss Dunstable quietly ; “and 
since you have already completely lost this run, I may just as 
well accept your offer of assistance. I can very easily tell you 
what is the next thing to be done. My horse is probably miles 
away by now, and he will have to be caught.” 

“ That of course,” replied Sir John. “And meanwhile are you 
going to remain here?” 

“]—I think so,” said Mary, for the first time looking confused 
and speaking with hesitation. 

“Will you not walk on with me as far as the high road?” 
suggested Sir John, regarding her in a peculiar manner as he 
spoke. “It is only a couple of fields away and I can show you 
a short cut.” 

“ Thanks,” murmured Mary, feeling conscious that she was now 
appearing very foolish, “I—I think I would rather stay here.” 

“Yes,” was the calm reply ; “I can see that you would rather 
stay here, but I really cannot leave you here alone.” 

And then, goaded past endurance by pain, Mary laid aside 
the part she had been acting and turned impatiently with 
flashing eyes to look him in the face. 

“Cannot you see that I ave hurt myself?” she exclaimed, 
with temper. “ Cannot you see that I am unable to move ?—that 
I must stay here until I get my horse to ride?” 
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“] have seen it from the first,” replied Sir John gently ; “ that 
is why I refused to leave you alone here. Had you not better 
tell me where you are hurt, and how badly ?” 

“It is my foot—my ankle,” was the shortly given reply. That 
gentler tone of his had had a curious effect upon her, and one 
that she herself could not understand. 

“Do you think that you could manage to get on to my 
horse?” he enquired, after a slight pause, during which he 
apparently had been wrapped in thought, “ if so, that will be the 
best plan.” 

It seemed to Mary that it was not only the best plan, but the 
only one open to her, so she said, “Thank you,” and again 
attempted to move forward. 

For the first time in her life she uttered an exclamation of 
pain; then she staggered, and, obliged to bend her strong will 
at last, slipped down on to the ground. 

“Yes, it pains me,” she murmured savagely. “I am sure I 
do not know what is wrong, but I certainly cannot bear to put 
it to the ground.” 

In truth, by this time, the pain in her ankle was almost un- 
endurable, and adding to that the fact that Mary was quite 
clever enough to realise how some men in Sir John’s position 
might have misinterpreted the whole adventure, her position was 
far from being a pleasant one. 

Perhaps, had she not loved Sir John, Mary would not have 
cared so much or given any thought to the matter. It was just 
that fact, known only to herself, which rendered her present 
situation so unendurable. 

Sir John also, in spite of his apparently calm, impervious 
manner, might have found the situation trying; not that he was 
in the least in love with the woman he had not so very long ago 
believed himself to worship, certainly not, far from it. He had 
worshipped an idol until he had discovered that it was made of 
clay, and since that discovery, in his deep disgust, he had told 
himself that the clay of which it was composed was of a very 
indifferent kind. But he had undoubtedly wished to avoid Miss 
‘Dunstable, and until this unforeseen misadventure had occurred 
he had felt in a far from amiable temper with her since her 
appearance at Delton Carr. 


So it naturally might have been supposed that Sir John found 
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the situation trying too, but Sir John did not. The fact that it 
was a woman with whom he had to deal, and that she was in 
trouble, quite overcame every other thought just then. He laid 
all thought of self aside and only remembered Mary’s pain. 

“ Ah,” he said gently, “I was afraid it was very bad. What 
shall we do? Will you cut your boot off with my knife and let 
me see if I can discover what is wrong, or will you let me lift 
you on to my horse and take you to the nearest farm-house we 
can find ?” 

“That would be the best,” said Mary, much more quietly 
than she had yet spoken, “only I am afraid it is impossible. I 
do not think you could lift me onto your horse, I am far too 
heavy, and it is not at all an easy thing to do.” 

“No fear about that,” replied Sir John. “You drink some of 
this whisky to begin with and then let us get on.” 

Mary did not hesitate. She was still feeling decidedly faint, 
and she had no objection whatever to drinking whisky and 
water. She raised Sir John’s flask to her lips and returned it to 
him half empty; then, with a faint return of colour in her 
cheeks, she looked up at him and told him she was ready. 


Whether he found it easy or not to lift her into his saddle 
nobody but himself knew, but he succeeded in doing it, 
apparently without difficulty, and although every trace of colour 
had vanished again out of Mary’s face, she said not a word as 
to the extreme pain which movement of any sort seemed to 
cause her, and they set off at a walk, silently, side by side. 


(To be continued) 
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manufacturing anew medium Towel at oe a oe See 


- One Shilli Si 
Doz., the series, instead of numbers, me Shilling and Sixpence per 


being now in sizes, as follows :— 

Size 1.—1/- per packet of 12 Towels. 
Size 2.—(The New Towel) 1/6 per acket of 12 Towels. 

Size 3.—2/- per packet of 12 Towels. 
Size 4.—2,/9 ea as a 

gS A Specimen of the New 13d. Tonel will he sent, Post 

Free on application to the LADY MANA GLH, 17, Bull 

Street, Birmingham, Srom whom also may be obtained 

SAMPLE PACKETS at 1/3, 1/9, 2/3, and 3/2 per packet 

of One Dozen. 
Manufacturers 


and Patentos —SOUTHALL, BROS. & BARCLAY, Birmingham, 


May be obtained frcm Ladies’ Outfitters throughout the World. 


BIRKBECK BANK, sovrHaMmpTon BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE. 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum monthly 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold, and Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes issued, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and allows 
Interest, at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per annum, on each completed £1. The 
Interest is added to the principal on the 3lst March annually. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


H°™. TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
OR A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, Apply at the Office of the Birxszck Freenoup Lanp Socrery. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be obtained post free, 08 


application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Sovrnampron Burmpines, Cuancery Lanz. 











NOW READY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE 


HOLIDAY NUMBER 
BELGRAVIA 


iso3l. 


CONTENTS. 


BEATRICE LATROBE. By Lapy Durrus Harpy. 


MY AUNT'S LEGACY: A STORY. By AnnizE THomas (Mrs, 


PENDER CUDLIP). 
IN DAFFODIL TIME. By Mrs. Ceci, Ra.eics. 
ALMOST! By Curtis YoORKE. 
A TALE FROM ST. MARYVILLE. By J. Sate Ltoyp. 


UNKNOWN. By JOSEPHINE ERROL. 





F, V. WHITE & CO., 31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


“HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 





ins poe J 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 


and outward complaints. Possessed of these REMEDIES. every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 


N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 583, Oxford Street. London, 


daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. . 


Will reduce from two to five 
pounds per week: acts on the 
food in the stomach, prevent- 
ing its conversion into Fat, 
Sold by Chemists, Send stamp 
4% for pamphlet. 


























& 


Botanic Medicine Co., 1 


pt 
3, New Oxford-street, London, W.C. 


'HOT BATHwnw3M 
3 


ST of GAS @ 
ons a 


RADFORD’S DOMESTIC 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


(wih recent important improvements), 
c prising “ Vowel” Washiug Machines, 
W ingers, Mangles, Drying and Airing 
Closets, Laundry stoves, &c. 


| 
ABSOLUTLEY, 
SAFE AND, 


RELIABLE y 








— » 
“LE IT |—— 
Our New Catalogne (post free), illustrating 1,000 M 
thanical and other arti-les fov Household, Lauudry, Dairy 
‘| stable, Garden. Inte.esti.g and ixstructive. 
——SEE IT! 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 


Y 140, 141, 142, and 148, High Holborn, London; 
Y SIQUEEN VICTORIA ST LONDON | 180, Bold street, Liverpool; Crescent Iron Work:s;, Salford 


A : Victoria Avenue, Manchester. 
Y266 SAUCHIEHALLS: GLASGOW 


Thousands of Testimonials. 















CRUETS, SALVERS, TEA 
AND COFFEE SETS, and 
every description of old electro-plate 
permanently and lastingly RE- 
PLATED with sterling silver. 

DO NOT BUY showy new electro-plate which will wear off in a month, but send old articles to us; they 
will be properly and serviceably done and returned in a few days as good as new at half the cost. Send for price 
list or estimates. Nickel-plating, Engraving, Bronzing, Lacquering ,Oxidising, &c., done. Oldarticles of jewellery 
of any metal or make thoroughly cleaned and lastingly GOLD PLATED,and posted back next day, 1s.2d.,28,2d.,and 
3s, 2d, eaci. ROBBINS, Gold and Silver Plater, 118, Fenchurch Street, London. NOTE - Estd. 1855. 


MARY MUXWORTHY, 


Granddaughter of Mary Johnston, 
ESTABLISHED 1801. 


ewe FLORIST x-—- 


CENTRE ROW, COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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ESTABLISHED 1824. 


y] len <§ Hanburys’ 
Needham Sie Castor Oil 


& & 
Polishin Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., I/, 1/9 & 3/. 
It is taken both by children and 
Paste adults without the slightest difficulty, 


whilst its aperient effects are un- 


The most reliable preparation for cleaning and brilliantly : 
polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia Metal, Platinoid,&c. questionable. {t possesses all the 


Sold everywhere. SOLE MANUFACTURERS— advantages claimed for it.”—Lancet. 
JOSEPH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 
London Office ° ST. GEORGE’S Hovsk, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


LADIES, Write at once to 


HENRY PEASE & Co.'s Successors, 
THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


FOR PATTERNS OF THE NEW SEASON’S 


DRESS FABRICS 


SENT POST-FREE ON APPROVAL TO ANY ADDRESS. ANY LENGTH CUT AT MILL PRICES. 


All the latest and most fashionable Designs, and entirely new weavings of their World-renowned Cross- 

Warp Sorgee, Se Gold Medal Merinos and Cashmeres. Prints, Zephyrs, Delanes, Rough and 
Ready Tweeds, Sea-Water Serges, all new for the season in charming variety. 

Any article not approved exchanged within Seven Days. All Goods are warranted to be equal to Sample. Carriage 


Paid on all Orders to any Railway Station in Great Britain, and to Dublin, Belfast, Limerick, Cork, and Waterford. 
London Sale Room: 244, REGENT STREET (over Jeffs’, the Furrier’s). 


“NO BETTER FOOD EXISTS.”—LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
Already Cooked—requires neither boiling nor 
straining. Is made in a minute. 


Allen & Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants & Young Children, 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 


‘ RD’S NO EGGS REQUIRED, 
uae CUSTARD 


The Choicest Dishes and Richest Custard. POWD e ba 
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IT WAS MARY SHERLOCK'S WAKE 


STITT IIIT ITT 

“There lays a hundred years o’ peace and happiness.” . 

It was the wake of Mary Sherlock, who had died of old age ; and it took place on 
the night of Thursday, March 19th, 1891, in the City of New York. The room was 
crowded with men and women, old and young, and an aged junkman, who sat on a keg 
in the middle of the room, said to every new-comer, “ There lays a hundred years of 
peace and happiness,” to which the party responded in chorus, “ Faith, Mike, niver | 
truer words did ye speak,” 

For Grandma Sherlock had come to America from Ireland before any of them, and, 
no doubt, was at least 15 years old when she ended her long journey. 

But she was one of the old stock, and never knew what illness was. 

How different is such a story as this, for instance, told ty a woman! “I was 
never well in my life,” she says, “always weak and ailing, constantly sick, and 
troubled with giddiness and swimming in the head. People who did not know me 
would at times think I was tipsy. 1 always had a poor appetite, with bad taste in the 
mouth in the morning, and pain after eating. I had great pain and tightness in the 
chest and side, and was languid and tired after the least exertion so I was unable to do 
any work, or get my own living. 

“ As to sick headache, I was seldom free from it, and often my heart would palpitate, 
so I had to stop and hold myself, for fear of falling. I was nearly always under the 
doctor, and when I was so, something formed in my-mouth that the doctor called 
‘ranula’ and I was confined in the Exeter Hospital 17 weeks with it. 

“ From that time I was worse than ever ; and after eating the least morsel of food 
I heaved at the stomach and would spit up a sour fluid. 

“ Better and worse I continued until April, 1889, when I became much worse, and 
my abdomen swelled until it reached a great size, and a pain in the side and back made 
me scream out. Indeed, I was in such agony | could not stir hand or foot. Just then 
my neighbour, Mrs. Harris, wife of Joshua Harris, the road contractor, came in, and I 
had to be carried to bed. So dreadful was the pain that I broke out into a heavy 
sweat, and a faintness came over me. Mrs. Harris stayed with me and poulticed me, 
but as I got no better my mother, who lived at Rousdon, was sent for. She came at 
once, and sent for a doctor, as I was in terrible distress, and fighting for breath. The 
doctor said he could‘not tell what was the matter, and a second doctor was sent for 
from Seaton by the clergyman, who thought I wasdyiny. So critical was my condition 
considered that prayers were made for me at the church. 

“ The swelling of the bowels increased, and the doctor said if this swelling did not 
go down I could not get better, as it must be a tumour. He seemed puzzled by my 
case and kept changing my medicine, but I got no relief. My brother and others who 
came to see me all believed me to be dying. - 

“ After two months of this a lady named Mrs. Stocker, who lived at Rousden, 
came to see me, and told me about a medicine called Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and said 
‘ You try it, for it once saved my life.’ 

“ T sent to Mr. Gage, the grocer at Seaton, and gota bottle, and before i had taken 
the contents I felt better, the pain was easier, and the swelling I have spoken of 
gradually went away. After having taken three bottles I was able to move about, and 
now feel better than I ever did in my life before, and am stronger than when I was 4 
girl. But, oh, if I had known of Mother Seigel’s Syrup sooner it would have saved me 
years of misery. 

(Signed) “Mrs. Mary Hoare. 
“* Combpyne, Axminster, Devon, Feb. 16, 1891.” 

This was a case of chronic indigestion and dyspepsia, with terrible constipation ; 
the swelling was caused by matter in the intesiines which had probably been slowly 
accumulating for months. In the meantime this festering :nass filled the whole system 
with poison, causing all the other symptoms described.. Women are subject to this far 
more than men, on account of their careless habits, It occasionally happens that 
surgical interference is necessary. There was no tumour, of course, but in the end there 
might have been, had not Seigel’s Syrup removed the loathsome deposit before it was 
too late. 

What a pity that women (and men too) will not check the first symptoms of disease 
and thus, like Mary Sherlock, enjoy, a hundred years of peace and happiness, 
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PERKEN, SON & RAYMENT, ‘scisoex viaccr’ Lonon 
Manufacture Rapid Lenses and Cameras, 
ENLARGING AND MAGIC LANTERNS, &c. 


OPTIMUS... 


‘OPTIMUS’ HAND CAMERA. 


Pictures 41 by 3} inches. 
With Rapid View Lens, 
55/- 
Ditto, Rectilinear, 
80/- 
Ditto, Euryscope, 
100/- 





SUPERIOR LONG FOCUS CAMERA with Rack Adjustment, Dark Slide 
Rapid Rectilinear Lens, Instantaneous Shutter, Waterproof: Case 


and Tripod, complete. 

For Plates, 44 by 3}, quarter plate ... -- 84/- 
64 ,, 4%, half plate al ..- 110/- 
82 ,, 64, whole plate 160/- 


” ” 
” ” 


PRICE LIST POST-FREE. 


PERKEN SON & RAYMEN 99, HATTON gapear, 4 
j y HotBory viapuct, KONDON 





DECANTING MACHINE, 


WITH SCREW MOVEMENT ON WOOD BLOCK, 
PRICE 2is. 
With Adjustment for Pints, Quarts, and 
Burgundy Bottles, 27s. 6d. 
IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR REQUISITES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


y FARROW & JACKSON, 


8, HAYMARKET, 8.W., and 
16, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 





ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 
for cash, or 15s. per month on Three 
Years’ Hire System; Second-hand, on 
Three Years System, 10s. 6d, per month. 


30604900008 60000000 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE OF 


CHAS. STILES & CoO,, 


‘42, Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 


PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


Recommended by the Medical If difficulty in obtaining send 
Faculty as THE ONLY 4 P.0., with height and chest 
CHEST-EXPANDING measure, to PATENTEE, 
BRACE. 11 | 15, CLAREMONT, 

HASTINGS. 
B at [PATENTED] An 


(EPr.. BRACE. 


For Evening Dress this Brace is perfection. R 


_ It leaves the whole front of the Shirt untouched, and the self-adjusting centre in back causes 
this Brace to give with every movement of the body. 


Sold by 
all 


Hosiers. 


Never fail to give a military carriage, increase the Lung capacity, enlarge the Chest, and make 
Stooping and Round Shoulders impossible. 


One advantage of the Exhilarator is that, whilst perfectly suspending the trousers, it greatly 
prevents the bagging at the knees, being the only self-balancing Brace made. Many of the benefits 
of a soldier’s training are enjoyed by wearing Exhilarator Braces, Young and old can wear and 
receive benefit from Exhilarator Braces, which give an upright, easy, and graceful carriage, Yor 
Volunteers, Pedestrians, Cyclists, Golf Players, and all Athletes it is perfect comfort. 





THE BOTTLE GD 
Is the NEATEST, SEAL 


CLEANEST, TIGHTEST, 
and HANDIEST STOPPER 
in the WORLD. 


FOR ALE and MINERAL WATERS. 


OMBINES all the good qualities of Corks und Patent 
Stoppers, and has none of their bad ones. Wherever 
used it takes the Trade, and meets the instant 

favour of both Dealer and Customer, for the following 
reasons :— 

Carbonated or Fermented Drinks in Seal Bottles 
mever get flat, the Seal retains every particle of gas, 
while Corks and other Patent Stoppers are very uncertain. 
Tight, Clean Stoppers mean good drinks, and good drinks 
mean good custom. 


[TURN OVER. 





The Ease and Lightning Rapidity of opening Seal 
Bottles is simply astonishing. No other patent stopper 
in existence can excel it. The bottle is opened quick as a 
flash—corks are too slow, and life is too short to use them, 
when you can get the Quick and Handy Seal. 


The Stopper Opener is a neat, handy tool, and makes 
a good stopper for half-full bottles (beer, &c.) It has a large 
ring for hanging up, and is not apt to be lost. 


If the regular Opener is not at hand, the Seal can be 
prised out with a Corkscrew, Button-hook, or any pointed 
instrument. 


Seal Bottles open with a loud, clear pop every time, 
delighting the thirsty customer and proving the excellent 
condition of the beverage. 


Families and private users welcome the Seal Bottles. 
Ladies and Children open them so easily that it is a real 
pleasure and not a desperate struggle, as with corks 
and patent stoppers. 


The Seal has a pure, tasteless enamel facing inside, 
that prevents the rubber taint common in patent stoppers. 
It is used once only and thrown away, just as corks are, 
and so every bottle has a fresh, clean stopper, free from the 
dirt and taint inseparable from all stoppers that are used 
over and over again. 


No rusty, dirty wires or fixtures about the Seal Bottle; 
it is smooth and nice to handle. No balls, rings, valves, or 
places to catch dirt, dust, and flies. 


~~ ~~ nee 


Ale, Beer, Stout, and Mineral Waters put up with 
the Bottle Seal, can now be obtained of the 
Principal Bottlers and Grocers 


> SSS} - eS 


THE BOTTLE SEAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


WORKS:-272, EAGLE WHARF ROAD, LONDON, N, 





coCD NEWS FOR TOURISTS AND LADIES VISITING THE SEASIDE. 


A Clear Skin and Healt»y Complexion is the coveted charm of the ’ 
peau monde in general. This can be enlv successfully obtained | W A LTO N S 
by the use of WALTON’S RENOWNED INDIAN 


K ALGO Saw x, | HAIR DYE 
so celebrated for preserving and enhancing to the 2. P i 
latest period of life a SKIN OF REAL BEAUTY, accidental, on the ae. Su in 
<ALODERMA quickly removes Tan, FACE and NECK. It will | < 
cae Sunburn, Redness, Rough- be also found svverior to Cold |, Gentlemen will find 
Freckles, ¥ . g C Se eee iv : the INDIAN DYE 
ness, Pimpies, Blotches, Sal- ’ ream, Lip Salve, and Vaseline for | the most simple in 
lowness, W ri1ik'es, Black Cracked Lips, Chaps, and other unplea- | use, requiring no pre- 
Specks, and all dis- santness caused by the keen and arid winds, | paration for Dyeing 
fignrements and giving to the hands and arms a soft and pearl- jae Rhames iy 
imperfec- like whiteness. To Ladies after the ride, promenade or | trouple. af 
tigns drive, and the heat of the ball-1oom, i 8 cooling and refresh- cays 

; ing qualities will be found a great luxury—detection impossible. | Price, hy 4/6 and 

6. 
Sold by Chemists and 
er) 


rumers. 





N.B.—It 18 80 innocuous that it may be applied to any abrasion or excoriation, 
even of the most tender infant. Price 2/6, 46, 7/6 to 21/- Post-free 30 stamps. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON. 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Eczema, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples and Sores of 
all kinds, its effects are marvellous. It is the only real 
specific for Gout and Rheumatic Pains, for it removes 
the cause from the blood and bones, Thousands of 
Testimonials. In Bottles. 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, of all 
Chemists, Sent for 33 or 132 Stamps by Proprietors, 


Lincoln & Midland Counties Drug Co., Lincoln. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS, 


TRADE MARK—BLOOD MIXTURE. 


New MobeL REMINGTON 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, 
and to-day the most perfect de- 
velopment of the writing machine, 


embodying the latest and highest 
achievements of inventive and 
mechanical skill. We add to the 
Remington every improvement that 
; study and capital can secure, 


-\WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Principal Office—LONDON: 100, Gracechurch St., E.C., corner of Leadenhall St. 


LIVERPOOL: 2c, QUEEN AVENUE, 15, CASTLE STREET, 
Branch Offices > BIRMINGHAM: 23, MARrINEAU STREET. 
) MANCHESTER: 8, MOULT STREET. 








C ONCENTRATEA 
A DELICIOUS 
BEVERAGE 


Sir C. A. CAMERON.—“‘I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


SUN LIFE OFFIC 


FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE 


Apply for New Prospectus at the 


Is admitted by the Profession to 
: “bethe most wonderful remedy 
. ' ever discovered, 
] It*is the best remedy known for 
COLLIS BROWN F S Coughs, Censumption, Bron- | 
chitis, Asthma. } II 
ié 





\ Effectually checks and‘ arrests 
ft H LO RO f) YN FE those too often fata) diseases— 
. Diphtheria, Fever,Croup, Ague, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY | Acts likes charm im Diarrhoea, 
GENUINE and is the only specific in i 
, Cholera and Dysentery. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks,of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation ~tedietin 
Tt is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, M caingitia, &e, 
CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne render it of ‘vital imp 
that the public should obtain the genuine, which bears the words ‘‘ Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chiorodyne,” 
Government Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE waa undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODIN 
that the wae story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 13. 1}d., 23. 9d. and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell Street. Bloomsh 


eetliams 
ap iycerine 


@yeum Ver 


is InValuabie-aurimg te SUMMEK Months CELEBRATED 


FOR PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION 
from the effects of the HOT SUN, WINDS, HARD WATER, &ce. ‘ BUTTER- SI OTe: 
Tt KEEPS the SKIN COOL and REFRESHED in the HOTTEST 
WEATHER 2nd entirely rethoves and prevents all! SUNBURN, 4 
REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c., und renders the SKIN : Reall, Baty rich 
delicately SOFT, SMOOTH 2nd WHITE, Beware of injurious Y ° 
imitations, “BKETH A M’s” fs the only zenuine-and is pertestiy be 
harmless. Bottles, ls. & 2s. bd., of all Chemists, &e., Free for 3d r 
éatra by the Sole Makers, 

M. Beernam & Soy, Chemists, Cheltenham, 











